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TO THE READERS OF THE CRITIC. 


Tuts day we fulfil our promise, and with the present 
number Tue Critic is permanently enlarged to one- 
fourth, or from twenty-four to thirty-two pages. 

Henceforth it will be the Lancest Literary Jovr- 
NAL in Europe ; for it will be observed that while 
Tue Critic consists of thirty-two pages, the Atheneum 
contains only twenty-four pages, and the Literary Ga- 
zette, even in its enlarged form, no more than sixteen 
pages as its regular size, with an occasional extension to 
twenty-four pages. 

This great and costly improvement is adopted without 
any increase of price, in the hope that it will secure an 
increase of circulation which may speedily repay the in- 
creased cost. But should this expectation be disap- 

jointed, we reserve the right to make, unblamed, a 
jonate addition to the price at any future time. 
e may be excused, on such an occasion, for direct- 
ing the attention of its readers, and of the public, to the 
fact, that ‘THe Critic, in its present enlarged form, is 
the Curaprest JourNAL 1n Great Britain. Its 
size is that of the largest newspaper, but its price is 
considerably less. Tue Critic at 4d. is much larger 
than the Spectator at 9d. and nearly twice as large as 


| sco 





to introduce all those topics connected with Literature, 
Art, and Science, which do not fall within the proper 
scope of the political newspapers. No efforts will be 
| spared to make it essentially a family journal, supplying, 
j at the cost of a few pence, the current information of the 
|time relative to the belles lettres—information without 
which neither gentleman nor lady can now-a-days move 
' with credit in society ; a knowledge of the new books pub- 
lished, their authors, subject, and style; of art and its 
doings ; of music and its doings; of science and its dis- 
coveries; being essential to all educated persons. To 
ithese, the ordinary topics of a literary journal, Tur 
| Critic has added a novel feature, in that which is now 
i scarcely less necessary to be understood, and which is 
daily growing in interest as intercourse extends—namely, 
a Journal of Forzien Literature, so that its readers 
enjoy the advantage cf many European and American 
journals at the cost of one, and early made acquainted 
with the doings of Minp throughout the civilized 
world. 

This department of Tue Crrric is peculiarly its 
own; here it is without a rival, for it has been at- 
tempted by no other journal. To this particular atten- 
tion will continue to be devoted; and as time brings 





the Examiner at 6d. Compared with the boasted cheap 
publications, it will be found to rival the cheapest of | 
them in quantity, and we trust it may at least challenge | 
comparison as to quality. The famous Chambers’s Jour- | 
nal, which has hitherto claimed the merit of unequalled | 
cheapness, will be found, on examination, to be con-'| 
siderably surpassed in this respect by the enlarged | 
Critic. A number of Chambers consists of sixteen | 
octavo pages, at three halfpence. A page of THE 
Critic is nearly twice as large as that of Chambers, so | 
that the former gives almost as much for fourpence as | 
does the latter for sixpence. 
Again, a monthly part of THe Critic will consist, on 
the average, of 144 large pages, for 15d. This monthly 
therefore, will contain more matter than two of 
Blackwood’s Magazines, at 5s. or as much as two Quar- 
ae ee, at 12s. 
these, as matters of measurement and figures, we 
may speak without egotism. They are plain facts, 
which the reader and the public will take into their 
account when considering whether they shall introduce 
Tue Criric into their family circles. Of other im- 
provements the reader will be the fittest judge. The in- 
creased s will permit of a more extended range of 


increased connections in other countries, we shall be 
enabled to enlarge the circle of this new and valuable 
species of information. 








JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BIsToRY. 

History of the Reformation of the Siateenth Century. 
Volume the Fourth. By J. H. Merits D’AvsiGNE, 
D..; assisted in the preparation of the English origi- 
nal by H. Wuire, B.A. &c. Edinburgh, 1346. Oli- 
ver and Boyd. 

Tue pre‘ace to this fourth volume of a work which has 

become what, in German phrase, has been termed 

“ world-renowned,” reveals a curious fact in literary an- 

nals. It appears that of the preceding volumes of the 

“ History of the Reformation” from 150,000 to 200,000 

copies are in circulation in the English language, into 

which they have been translated, while in their native 
language, the French, their circulation scarcely exceeds 

4,000. This is, indeed, as the author remarks, “a real 

adoption—naturalizing the work in the countries that 

have received it with so much favour.” 





information, and accordingly the endeavour will be made 


M. D’Avstiens is not insensible to the honour thus 
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paid to him by foreigners, and he has adopted a strange, 
probably an unprecedented, mode of exhibiting his gra- 
titude—by publishing the continuation of the work, not 
in its own country, where the prophet has found no ho- 
nour, but in the land and in the language of the ee 
who have displayed so generous an appreciation of his 
merits. 

The previous volumes had been intrusted to translat- 
ors, who, although executing their task with diligence 
and ability, have been, says M. D’AuBiGne, “ not free 
from inaccuracies more or less important.” And the 
importance of strict accuracy in the conveying of the au- 
thor’s idea, his whole idea, and nothing but his idea, will 
be understood when it is stated that the errors of translat- 
ors alone gave rise in America to a very severe contest 
between the Episcopalians and the Baptists on the one 
hand, and the Presbyterians on the other; a contest 
which had brought one of the most beneficial and pow- 
erful Christian societies in the United States to the brink 
of dissolution. 

To avoid the recurrence of such a disaster, D’Av- 
BIGNE resolved to write the conclusion of his great 
work in the English tongue, with which, it seems, he had 
made himself sufficiently acquainted. But, for further 
assurance, he procured the assistance of “an English 
literary gentleman, Dr. Henry Wuire, a graduate of 
Cambridge, and member of a continental university,” 
who visited Switzerland for the purpose. 

This fourth volume contains four books—namely, 
books 13 to 16. The first two contain the most impor- 
tant epochs of the Reformation—the Protest of Spire 
and the Confession of Augsburg. The last two describe 
its establishment in most of the Swiss cantons, and the 
instructive and deplorable events that are connected with 
the catastrophe of Cappel. 

We are informed that the next volume will be devoted 
to the English Reformation, and, in announcing this, 
D’AvBIGNE states the curious and not very creditable 
circumstance, that he has “received communications 
from some of the most respectable men of the different 
ecclesiastical parties, who, each feeling convinced that 
their own point of view is the true one, desire me to 
present the history in this light.” 

The dirty work these worthies would dare insult an 
honest historian by asking him to do for them they 
would not hesitate to do for themselves. We should 
much like to learn their names, and gibbet them for ex- 
ample’s sake. Happily for the interests of truth, they 
have found in D’AuBIGNE a man of sterner virtue than, 
judging by themselves, they had believed an author 
could be. “I said,” he repeats emphatically, “ from the 
pad first, it is the history of the Reformation, and not 
of Protestantism that I am relating.” “I hope to execute 
my task with impartiality and truth.” But thus, by 
anticipation, beset by eager partisans, each anxious that 
he should twist facts so as to make a case to support his 
own particular ism, it is not surprising he should avow 
that it is not “without some portion of fear” that he 
approaches this History of the Reformation in England. 

This, however, will make the coming volume more 
anxiously expected than ever. When, it‘ appears, the 
duty of the critic will be to judge the performance by the 
promise. At present, we must be content with so much 
of the work as is contained in the volume before us. 

_ Ofits substantive merits, its laboriousness of research, 
its copiousness of information, its singularly impartial 
tone, the calm dispassionate judgment with which events 
are weighed, motives investigated, character analysed, it 
is enough to say that in no respect is it inferior to its 
predecessors. These are merits in substance that are 
entirely unaffected by the style in which they are con- 
oy few But in the composition we see decided traces of 
a foreign hand: it is manifestly not the writing of an 


Englishman, Not that we have much to complain of in 





the way of actual mistakes of meaning, for these his col- 
laborateur would have seen and corrected. But every 
page presents numerous instances of oddities or inele- 
gancies in the choice of expressions and the structure of 
sentences, which at once betray the pen of one who 
writes in a foreign language, and which Mr. Wuire, 
with his utmost diligence, could not have amended 
without recasting the entire work. 

We do not put forth this by way of censure, or even of 
complaint. It was unavoidable under the circumstances, 
But it is right that the reader should be prepared for a 
difference between the previous translations and this 
original, which, unexplained, might unfavourably in- 
fluence his judgment against the latter. 

But there is a defect—and a very serious one, for 
which we know not who:is to blame, whether author or 
publisher, but we hope it will be amended in the next 
edition, and therefore we direct attention to it. There is 
neither table of contents, nor — reference, nor 
index. Thus it is impossible to find out any period of 
time, or any event to which the reader may desire to 
refer. This is a very grievous omission, and detracts 
enormously from the utility of the work as a library 
book, Any publication aspiring to the character of 
history—and such a history as this, too, which will be 
sassy quoted than any of our own day, surely 
deserves the little addition of expense in the getting up 
which would be occasioned by a supply of the usual 
facilities for ready access to its contents. Every page 
should be headed in the margin with the date of the 
year there treated of, and a marginal note should briefly 
state the topic. A table of contents should present the 
principal subjects in the order of their discussion, and an 
index of names and of the more important incidents 
should aid the reader and the students. Even if this 
latter be dispensed with, the two former are essential, 
and their absence has stripped the work of half its 
value, 

It is not within the scope of a literary journal to pur- 
sue in detail the narrative of a ponderous history such 
as this. Nothing less than the ample pages of a quar- 
terly review would permit of such a minute examination. 
The weekly journalist’s task is limited to a general in- 
troduction of a new book, a faithful description of its 
subject and its most striking features, an honest opinion 
of its general “merits or demerits in substance and in 
style, and the selection of such extracts as appear to him 
to justify his judgment to enable the reader to form an 
opinion of his own, and to afford amusement or instruc- 
tion of themselves apart from their context. 

Bearing in mind this special mission of a literary 
journal as distinct from that of the formal quarterly 
review, we proceed to lay before the readers of THE 
Critic some of the most interesting illustrative pas- 
sages which had on perusal struck us as possessing 
some peculiar attractions in matter or manner. 

The means employed in Germany to kindle popu- 
lar enthusiasm against Papacy were not unlike the 
squibbing that attends a smart election contest in 
England. 

At the same time hawkers in every part of the city were 
selling Christian pamphlets, short and easy to read, written in 
Latin and in German, and ornamented with engravings, in 
which the errors of Rome were vigorously attacked. One 
of these books was entitled ‘‘ The Papacy with its members 
painted and described by Doctor Luther.’’ In it figured the 
pope, the cardinal, and then all the religious orders, exceeding 
sixty, each with their costumes and description in verse. 
Moca the picture of one of these orders were the following 
ines :— 

Greedy priests, see, roll in gold 
Forgetful of the humble Jesu: 
under another :— 
We forbid you to behold 
The Bible, lest it should mislead you. 
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and under a third :— 


We can fast and pray the harder 
With an overflowing larder. 


*¢ Not one of these orders,’’ said Luther to the reader, ‘‘ thinks 
either of faith or charity. This one wears the tonsure, the 
other a hood; this a cloak, thata robe. One is white, ano- 
ther black, a third gray, and a fourth blue. Here is one 
holding a looking-glass, there one with a pair of scissors. 
Each has his playthings. Ah! these are the palmer-worms, 
the locusts, the canker-worms, and the caterpillars which, as 
Joel saith, have eaten up all the earth.” 

But if Luther employed the scourges of sarcasm, he also 
blew the trumpet of the prophets; and this he did in a work 
entitled ‘‘The Destruction of Jerusalem.’’? Shedding tears 
like Jeremiah, he denounced to the German people a ruin like 
‘that of the Holy City, if like it they rejected the Gospel. 
**God has imparted to us all his treasures,”” exclaimed he; 
“*he became man, he has served us, he died for us, he has 
risen again, and he has so opened the gates of heaven, that all 
may enter. The hour of grace is come. The glad tidings 
are proclaimed. But where is the city, where is the prince 
that has received them? They insult the Gospel: they draw 
the sword, and daringly seize God by the beard. But wait. 
He will turn round; with one blow will he break their jaws, 
and all Germany will be but one wide ruin.’’ 

These works had a very great sale. It was not only the 
peasants and townspeople who read them, but nobles also and 
princes. Leaving the priests alone at the foot of the altar, 
they threw themselves into the arms of the new Gospel. The 
necessity of a reform of abuses was proclaimed on the Ist of 
August by a general committee. 


There is a vivid description of the famous “ Sack of 
Rome.”’ The most curious part of this affair is, that 
she suffered more from her faithful flock, the Spaniards, 
than from the rebellious Germans. 


Then began the famous “‘ Sack of Rome.’’? The Papacy 
had for centuries put Christendom in the press. Prebends, 
annates, jubilees, pilgrimages, ecclesiastical graces,—she had 
made money of them all. These greedy troops, that for months 
had lived in wretchedness, determined to make her disgorge. 
No one was spared, the imperial not more than the ultramon- 
tane party, the Ghibellines not more than the Guelfs. 
‘Churches, palaces, convents, private houses, basalics, banks, 
tombs,—every thing was pillaged, even to the golden ring 
that the corpse of Julius II. still wore on its finger. The 
Spaniards displayed the greatest skill; they scented out and 
discoveied treasures in the most mysterious hiding-places ; 
ut the Neapolitans were still more outrageous. ‘‘ On every 
‘side were heard,” says Guicciardini, ‘‘ the piteous shrieks of 
‘the Roman women and of the nuns whom the soldiers dragged 
away by companies to satiate their lust.’’ 
At first the Germans found a certain pleasure in making 
the Papists feel the weight of their swords. But ere long, 
‘happy at finding food and drink, they were more pacific than 
their allies. It was upon those things which the Romans 
-called ‘* holy’’ that the anger of the Lutherans was especially 
discharged. They took away the chalices, the pyxes, the 
silver remontrances, and clothed their servants and camp-boys 
with the sacerdotal garments. The Campofiore was changed 
into an immense gambling-house. The soldiers brought 
thither golden vessels and bags full of crowns, staked them 
upon one throw of the dice, and after losing them they went 
in search of others. A certain Simon Baptista, who had fore- 
told the sack of the city, had been thrown into prison by the 
Pope ; the Germans liberated him, and made him drink with 
them. But, like Jeremiah, he prophesied against all. ‘* Rob, 
plunder,”’ cried he to his liberators; ‘‘ you shall however give 
back all; the money of the soldiers and the gold of the priests 
will follow the same road.’ 
' Nothing pleased the Germans more than to mock the papal 
court. ‘* Many prelates,’’ says Guicciardini, ‘‘ were paraded 
on asses through all the city of Rome. After this procession, 
the bishops paid their ransom ; but they fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards, who made them pay it a second time. 

One day a lansquenet named Guillaume de Sainte Celle, put 
on the Pope’s robes, and placed the triple crown upon his 
head ; others, adorning themselves with the red hats and long 





robes of the cardinals, surrounded him; and all going in pro- 
cession upon asses through the streets of the city, arrived at 
last before the castle of Saint Angelo, where Clement VII. had 
retired. Here the soldier-cardinals alighted, and lifting up 
the front of their robes, kissed the feet of the pretended 
pontiff. The latter drank to the health of Clement VII. the 
cardinals kneeling did the same, and exclaimed that hence- 
forward they would be pious popes and good cardinals, who 
would have a care not to excite wars, as all their predecessors 
had done. They then formed a conclave, and the Pope having 
announced to his consistory that it was his intention to resign 
the Papacy, all hands were immediately raised for the elec- 
tion, and they cried out ‘‘ Luther is Pope! Luther is Pope !’’ 
Never had pontiff been proclaimed with such perfect unani- 
mity. Such were the humours of the Germans. 

The Spaniards did not let them off so easily. Clement VIT. 
had called them ‘‘ Moors,” and had published a plenary in- 
dulgence for whoever should kill any of them. Nothing, 
therefore, could restrain their fury. These faithful Catholics 
put the prelates to death in the midst of horrible tortures, des- 
tined to extort their treasures from them: they spared neither 
rank, sex, nor age. It was not until after the sack had lasted 
ten days, and a booty of ten million golden crowns had been 
collected, and from five to eight thousand victims had perished, 
that quiet began to be in some degree restored. 

Thus did the pontifical city expire in the midst of a long 
and cruel pillage, and that splendour with which Rome from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century had filled the world 
faded in a few hours. Nothing could preserve this haughty 
city from chastisement, not even the prayers of its enemies. 
‘*T would not have Rome burnt,’’ Luthur had exclaimed ; ‘‘ it 
would be a monstrous deed.’’ The fears of Melancthon were 
still keener: ‘‘ I tremble for the libraries,’’ said he: “‘ we 
know how hateful books are to Mars.’’ But in despite of 
these wishes of the reformers, the city of Leo X. fell under 
the judgment of God. 


Here is an authoritative outline of 
THE REFORMED THEOLOGY. 

The principal contest took place in the room of Zwingle and 
Melancthon. ‘It is affirmed,’’ said Melancthon to Zwingle, 
“ that some among you speak of God after the manner of the 
Jews, as if Christ was not essentially God.’’ ‘‘I think on the 
Holy Trinity,” replied Zwingle, ‘‘ with the Council of Nice 
and the Athanasian creed.’’ ‘‘ Councils! creeds! What does 
that mean ?’’ asked Melancthon. ‘‘ Have you not continually 
repeated that you recognise no authority than that of Scrip- 
ture ?”’ ‘We have never rejected the counsels,’’ replied the 
Swiss Reformer, ‘‘ when they are based on the authority of the 
word of God. The four first councils are truly sacred as re- 
gards doctrine, and none of the faithful have ever rejected 
them.”? This important declaration, handed down to us by 
(Ecolampadius, charaterises the Reformed Theology. 


As specimens of the discourses of these stirring times, 
when men’s passions were at boiling heat, take these 
extracts from 

LUTHER’S BATTLE-SERMON. 

Luther did not keep in the background. He had already 
written against the Turks, and now he published a ‘“ Battle- 
Sermon.’’ ‘‘Mahomet,’’ said he, ‘‘ exalts Christ as being 
without sin; but he denies that he was the true God, there- 
forehe is his enemy. Alas! to this hour the world is such 
that it seems everywhere tu rain disciples of Mahomet. Two 
men ought to oppose the Turks : the first is Christian, that is 
to say, prayer; the second is Charles, that is to say, the 
sword.’’ And in another place, ‘‘ I know my dear Germans 
well,’ fat and well-fed swine; as soon as the danger is removed, 
they think only of eating and sleeping. Wretched man! if 
thou dost not take up arms the Turk will come ; he will carry 
thee away into his Turkey, he will there sell thee like a dog ; 
and thou shalt serve him night and day, under the rod and the 
cudgel, for a glass of water anda morsel of bread. Think on 
this ; be converted, and implore the Lord not to give thee the 
Turk for thy schoolmaster.”’ ; . 

The two arms pointed out by Luther were, in reality, vigo- 
rously employed; and Soliman perceiving at last that he was 
not the ‘‘ soul of the universe,’’ as his poets had styled him, 
but that there was a strength in the world superior to his own, 
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raised the seige of Vienna on the 16th October; and ‘‘ the 
shadow of God over the two worlds,”’ as he called himself, 
4« disappeared and vanished in the Bosphorus.”’ 

But Luther imagined that, when retiring before the walls of 
Vienna, ‘‘ the Turk, or at least his God, who is the devil,” 
had rushed upon him ; and that it was this enemy of Christand 
of Christ’s servants, that he was destined to combat and van- 
quish in his frightful agony. There is an immediate reaction of 
the violated law upon him who violates it. Now Luther had 
transgressed the royal law, which is charity, and he suffered 
the penalty. At last he re-entered Wittemberg, and flung 
py into the arms of his friends, ‘‘ tormented by the angel 
of death. 


Let us add some characteristic 
ANECDOTES OF LUTHER. 


While the struggle was thus preparing at Augsburg, Luther 
at Coburg, on the.summit of the hill, ‘‘ on his Sinai,”’ as he 
called it, raised his hands like Moses, towards heaven. He 
was the real general of the spiritual war that was then waging ; 
his letters ceased not to bear to the combatants the directions 
which they needed, and numerous pamphlets issuing from his 
stronghold, like discharges of musketry, spread confusion in 
the enemy’s camp. 

The place where he had been left was, by its solitude, fa- 
vourable to study and to meditation. ‘I shall make a Zion 
of this Sinai,” said he on the 22nd April, ‘‘ and I shall build 
here three tabernacles; one to the Psalms, one to the Pro- 
phets, and one to Esop!’’ This last word is a startling 
one. The Association belongs neither to the language nor the 
spirit of the Apostles. It is true that Esop was not to be his 
principal study: the fables were soon laid aside, and truth 
alone engaged Luther. ‘‘I shall weep, I shall pray, I shall 
never be silent,’’ wrote he, “until I know that my cry has 
been heard in heaven.”’ 


Besides, by way of relaxation, he had something better than 
Esop; he had those domestic joys whose precious treasures 
the Reformation had opened to the ministers of the Word. It 
was at this time he wrote that charming letter to his infant 
son, in which he describes a delightful garden where children 
dressed in gold are sporting about, picking up apples, pears, 
cherries and plams ; they sing, dance, and enjoy themselves, 
and ride pretty little horses, with golden bridles and silver 
saddles. 

Bat the Reformer was soon drawn away from these pleasing 
images. About this time he learnt that his father had gently 
fallen asleep in the faith which is in Jesus Christ. ‘* Alas !’’ 





Rome. As for the Venetians, they are Venetians: that is 
quite enough ; and they nave good reason to avenge themselves 
on the posterity of Maximilian. All this belongs to the chap- 
ter Firmiter-credimus. But God will help the pious Charles, 
who is a sheep among wolves. Amen.” e former monk of 
Erfurth had a surer political foresight than many diplomatists 
of his age. 

The history of the progress of the Reformation in the 
Swiss Cantons is very spirited. Here is a picture of 


NEUCHATEL. 

But during this time what were the adherents of the Pope 
doing in Neuchatel ? 

The canons, members of the General Audiences, of which. 
they formed the first estate, treated both priests and laymen 
with intolerable haughtiness. Laying the burden of their 
offices on poor curates, they publicly kept dissolute women, 
clothed them sumptuously, endowed their children by public 
acts, fought in the church, haunted the streets by night, or 
went into a foreign country to enjoy in secret the produce of 
their avarice and of their intrigues. Some poor lepers placed 
in a house near the city were maintained by the produce of 
certain offerings. The rich canons, in the midst of their ban- 
quets, dared take away the bread of charity from these un- 
happy wretches. 

The Abbey of Fontaine- André was at a little distance from 
the town. Now the canons of Neuchatel and the monks of 
Fontaine were at open war. These hostile powers, encamped 
on their two hills, disputed each other’s property, wrested 
away each other’s privileges, launched at one another the 
coarsest insults, and even came to blows. ‘ Debaucher of 
women!” said the canons to the abbot of Fontaine-André, 
who returned the compliment in the same coin. It is the re- 
formation which, through faith, has re-eStablished the moral 
law in Christendom,—a law that Popery had trodden under 
foot. 

For a long time these conventual wars had disturbed the 
country. On a sudden they cease. A strange event is passing 
in Neuchatel,—the Word of God is preached there. The 
canons, seized with affright in the midst of their disorders, 
look down from their lofty dwellings on this new movement. 
The report reaches Fontaine André. The monks and priests 
suspend their orgies and their quarrels. The heathen sen- 
sualism that had invaded the Church is put to the rout; 
Christian spiritualism has re- appeared. 

Immediately the monks and canons, so long at war, embrace 
and unite against the Reformer. ‘* We must save religion,’” 
said they, meaning their tithes, banquets, scandals, and privi- 


exclaimed he, shedding tears of filial love, ‘*it is by the sweat | leges. Not one of them could oppose'a doctrine to the doc- 
of his brow that he made me what Iam."’ Other trials assailed | trine preached by Farel: to insult him was their sole weapon. 
him ; and to bodily pains were added the phantoms of his! At Corcelles, however, they went farther, As the minister 


imagination. One night in particular he saw three torches 
pass rapidly before his eyes, and at the same moment he heard 
claps of thunder in his head, which he aseribed to the devil, 
His servant ran in at the moment he fainted, and after having 
restored him to animation, read to him the Epistle to the Ga- 
lations. Luther, who had fallen asleep, said as he awoke: 
**Come, and despite of the devil let us sing the Psalm, ‘* Out 
of the depths have I'cried unto thee, O Lord !’’ They both 
sang the hymn. While Luther was thus tormented by these 
internal noises, he translated the prophet Jeremiah, and yet 
he often deplored his idleness. 

He soon devoted himself to other studies, and poured out 
the floods of his irony on the mundane practices of courts. 
He saw Venice, the Pope, and the King of France, giving their 
hands to Charles V. to crush the Gospel. Then, alone in his 
chamber in the old castle, he burst into irresistible laughter. 
** Mr. Par-ma-foy (it was thus he designated Francis I.), 
In-nomine-Domini (the Pope), and the republic of Venice, 
pledge their goods and their bodies to the Emperor ... Sanc- 
tissimum foedus. A most holy alliance truly! This league 
between these four powers belongs to the chapter Non-credi- 
mus. Venice, the Pope, and France become imperialists! ... 
But these are three persons in one substance, filled with un- 
speakable hatred against the Emperor. Mr. Par-ma-foy 
cannot forget his defeat at Pavia; Mr. In-nominc- Domini is, 
Ist, an Italian, which is already too much; 2nd, a Florentine, 
which is worse; 3rd, a bastard—that is to say, a child of the 
devil; 4th, he will never forget the disgrace of the sack of 





was proclaiming the Gospel near the priory, the monks felf 
upon him: in the midst of them was the prior Rodolph de 
Benoit, storming, exciting, and striving to angment the tem- 
pest. He even had a dagger in his hand, according to one 
writer. Farel escaped with difficulty. 
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Memoir of the Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip C. H. C. Durham, G.C.B. By his Nephew, 


Capt.A. Murray. London: Murray. 

A Lire extended to the patriarchal term of eighty-three 
years, sixty-eight of which were passed in active employ- 
ment in his country’s service during a period—from 
1777 to 1845—which has witnessed more great events 
than any five hundred years in-the history of the world, 
could not fail to afford abundant and attractive material 
for a biography. 

Sir Puitie Durram was the fourth son of James 
Duruaw, of Largo, the descendant of an ancient and 
distinguished family in Scotland. In the year 1777, 
being then only fourteen, he entered the naval service as 
a midshipman, on board the Trident. His first voyage 
was to the West Indies, where a mutiny occurred among 
the crew, which so disheartened the young Duruam that 
he asked and obtained permission to return. ‘I'he ship 
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in which he had taken his passage was accidentally | come upon the enemy by surprise, and on discovering 
blown up during his absence on shore, and all his little | the chase they made all haste to escape, 


store was destroyed. At length he arrived in England, 


The admiral then began his pursuit, and from the superiority 


destitute. Bat shortly afterwards he joined the fleet of | o¢ the Venerable’s sailing, came up within hail of them at 
Sir G. Ropney, in the Edgar , where he saw some active | cunset, and called out to the sternmost vessel to bring to, 
service, and, among other exploits, the taking of Gibraltar. | ypon which she hoisted French colours, and for answer poured 
In 1781 he was promoted to be lieutenant in the Victory, | in her whole broadside and musquetry, which was instantly 
and aifle-de-camp to the veteran KeMPENFELDT. In | returned, everybody being at quarters. The Frenchman fired 
this capacity he followed the admiral to the Royal George, | a second broadside, and in the smoke bore up under all sail, 
and was one of those saved at the wreck of that unfor- | and ran right on board the Venerable, with the intention of 


tunate ship. He was promoted to the rank of Com- | boarding her. Is becalm: 
smoke, the admiral suspected what his intention was, and 


called out to the man at the helm to ease her off, so as to let 


mander in 1790. In 1793, in command of the Spitfire, 


Observing his higher sails becalmed above the 


=} h : 
he captured the first French ship that was taken after the Uhay'stihe ‘Miiqnaiy:' Howende; ha perigee F 


commencement of the war, for which service a piece 


about nine knots an hour, and struck the Venerable such a 


of plate was presented to him by the merchants of - : 

: : blow that the admiral and most of the marines on the poop 
London. In this ship he was remarkably successful 
: . aa >| were knocked down. The boarders were then called up, and 
his numerous prizes producing a large fortune. In they lashed the Frenchman forward, while he was secured 


1805 he joi 


the squadron of Sir Ropert Cat- abaft ; the order was then given to board, and they made good 


DER, whose failure subjected him to a court-martial, | use of their cutlasses, killing and wounding a great number 
at which DurHAM was directed by NELSON to attend as a | before she struck her colours, and, as it was then dark, the 
witness, but finding that the instructions of the Admiralty | other frigate escaped for the time. When the French captain 
were only that he was to do so if willing, he declined the | came on board to deliver up his sword, it was found that he 
unpleasant duty, returned to the Defiance, and was|was wounded in several places; but he was so enraged 
wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, where he rendered | at the captain of the other frigate having run away, that 


great services by his skill and courage. In 1806 he | he could think of nothing else. ‘ 
senior of the two, and had promised to run on board the 


took the command of a squadron that was despatched 
to watch for the expected return of Jerome Buona- 
PARTE from America. In 1810 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral. The Baltic and the Texel were 
next visited with a squadron, but on receipt of orders he 
returned to Spithead. 

He did not remain long in idleness, but was al- 


The other captain was the 


Venerable at the same time. The admiral sent uim into 


his cabin, telling him the surgeon would attend him. It being 


a rainy night, the admiral put on his great coat over his uni- 
form, and having occasion to go to his cabin, he found the 
surgeon dressing the French captain’s wounds, and a marine 
holding the lanthorn, which he took from him, and held him- 
self, and said to the Frenchman, ‘‘ Your comrade hailed you 


most immediately despatched with a small fleet to the | just ag we came up.” He answered, ‘Yes; he said if we 


Basque Roads, and appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Leeward Islands. In 1815, he captured the Jast fort at 
Guadaloupe—the last fiag struck in the war—the ‘seg 
having, by a curious coincidence, also struck to him. 
Thenceforth his life was peaceful and honourable. He 
was received with distinction at the courts both of 
England and France. In 1837 he received the command 
of the Queen to attend her with a squadron to Brighton. 
Tn the year 1844 his second wife died. He was then 
eighty-two years old; but motion was essential to his 
existence ; he resolved to travel, and started for Italy in 
the beginning of the last year. Death followed speedily, 
and he expired in Naples on the 2nd of April, 1845. 

Such is an outline of the career of this distinguished 
veteran. For the more minute particulars the reader is 
referred to Captain Murray’s volume, which bas the 
rare merit of brevity. A literary hack would have 
expanded such a_ subject into da bulky volumes 
at the least, which many might have bought, but 
few would have read. As it is, the curious and 
amusing matter is not overlaid with a rubbish of 
correspondence. The pages are pleasantly sprinkled 
with anecdotes of thé Admiral and his contemporaries, 
many of them new, and of these.we will cull the best to 
tempt the reader to seek further acquaintance with 
the volume whence they are extracted. Here, for in- 
stance, is a very creditable 

ANECDOTE OF COLLINGWOOD, 

Captain Durham went on board the Euryalus frigate to see 
Admiral Collingwood. He found him writing in his cabin. 
He inquired as to the state of the fleet. Captain Durham 
mentioned several ships, and was praising the noble conduct of 
some of the frigates. The captain of the Euryadus hinted that 
there had been a want of exertion on the part of some par- 
ticular ship. Collingwood started up and said, ‘ Sir, this 
has been a glorious victory for England and for Europe—don’t 
let there be a reflection against a cabin-boy.’’ This quite 
silenced the captain of the Euryalus. 


A specimen of the skill and courage of Durwam is 
afforded in this account of an engagement with two 


part company I shall change my course every two hours, two 
points west, and my rendezvous will be in the north-west.” 


marine, called for the log, and wrote on it eight o’clock, wind 
E.N.E. The ship was so much disabled that it was nearlp 
two days before she and the prize could be got ready to pro- 
ceed. The admiral then called the master, and told him the 
particulars, which were a plain problem to work. He cal- 
culated the frigate would be in the W.N.W. distant about 
200 miles. Admiral Durham desired the captain to steer to 
the N.W. under all possible sail ; the latter seemed much asto- 
nished, and said, ‘‘Then you are not going to the West 
Indies ?'’ ‘‘ That does not follow.’’ Next day at noon they 
had run about 153 miles; and the admiral called out to the 
look-out man to know if he saw any strange sail. The cap- 
tain seeing him so anxious, remarked, ‘‘ Admiral, you seem to 
have got something in your head.’’ ‘‘I have,’’ was the reply ; 
“«T expect to see the other frigate.”’ ‘‘ Well, that is a most: 
extraordinary idea; I don’t think there is the smallest chance 
of it.’’ The admiral replied, ‘‘ If L had taken your advice, 
T-should never have seen either of them.”” Shortly after this 
conversation, the man at the mast-head called out, ‘‘ A sail' 
on the weather bow.’’ The captain went up to look at her, 
and said, ‘‘ She is a small vessel, and looks like one of our: 
traders running to the southward.’’ Admiral Durham. called’ 
for his long glass, saying he would go up and look at her him- 
self. As he was going up the fore rigging, he overheard the 
men saying, ‘‘ D——— it, what a rum admiral we have got, he 
is going aloft.’’ The ship’s company were all strangers to 
him, never having sailed with him before. As soon as he got 
a look at the strange sail, he felt. convinced it was the 
frigate, and called out to the captain to disguise the ship as 
much as possible, and to steer straight for her. On hearing 
this, the ship’s company were all in a stir, the captain still 
persisting that it was not the frigate. She came down tu the 
Venerable under all sail, supposing it was her consort, and 
came a little too near before she was undeceived. On per- 
ceiving her mistake she hauled round to make her escape. 
‘* Look there,”’ said the admiral; ‘‘ did you ever see that stern 
before ?’”’? As night was closing, and dirty weather coming 
on, Admiral Durham picked out three midshipmen, who were 
qualified for lieutenants—in short, a whole staff for a ship’s 
company—and told them to keep a sharp look out for the 





Frenchmen, while cruising in the Victory. He had 


Frenchman during the night, and not to lose sight of her, as 


Admiral Durham immediately gave back the lanthorn to the - 
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their promotion depended on her being taken. He went on| anchor.” Admiral. Durham. briefly aaswered, “‘Cut your 


the poop himself, and remained there till the frigate struck. 
In the morning she was about two miles distant. On coming 
up with the frigate she gave a sheer to port, to give the Vene- 
rable her larboard broadside, the captain called out to the 
helmsman to do the same, to enable her to bring her broadside 
to bear on the frigate. Admiral Durham immediately gave 
orders to do quite the contrary, so as to allow the French- 
man’s broadside to pass obliquely, which was done. She then 
sheered to starboard, to give the Venerable the other broad- 
side—upon which the latter again did the contrary. By these 
judicious manceuvres the Venerable received no other damage 
than a few shots through the sails ; and by the time the frigate 
came to her original course, the Venerable’s bowsprit was in 
her mizen rigging, and she hauled down her colours without 
Admiral Durham firing a shot at her ; upon which the captain 
said, ‘‘ I wish you joy of your prize, but you risked the lives 
of a number of our people.” Admiral Durham made an- 
swer, ‘‘ If we had given her a broadside and killed thirty or 
forty of her crew, and disabled the ship, which I mean to take 
to the West Indies with me, what satisfaction would it have 
been? We have now a ship that has not lost a rope. If you 
choose to have the command of her she is at your service.’’ 
The names of the two frigates taken on this occasion were,— 
the first, the Alemene, forty-four guns, and three hundred and 
fifty men, commanded by Captain Ducrést de Villeneuve, who 
had so gallantly defended her. The second was the Iphigenie, 
of forty-four guns, and three hundred and fifty men, with one 
hundred and fifty British seamen on board, as prisoners, taken 
out of ships belonging to Lord Colville’s convoy. Admiral 
Durham then steered for the West Indies, taking his prizes 
with him. The Venerable’s loss on this occasion was two 
seamen killed and four wounded. That of the enemy, two 
petty officers and thirty seamen killed, and fifty wounded. 
The damage done to the Venerable by the Alcmene running 
into her consisted of three lower deck ports knocked off, the 
foresail-yard carried away, and the rigging, stays, and bob- 
stays much cut by the shot. 


cable,’ and made the signal general, ‘‘ Enemy at sea.”” These 
few energetic words acted like a talisman on the whole squa- 
There were no more excuses, the capstans flew round 
like lightning, and the ships were under way in half an hour. 


A few anecdotes of Sir Poit1p DurHAm’s intercourse 
with royalty will amuse :— 


CHARLES THE TENTH. 


After the death of Louis XVIII., Sir Philip Durham went 
to Paris to be present at the coronation of Charles X., which 
he attended as a Chevalier de l’Ordre du Mérite Militaire. 

A few days after he arrived, a grand ball was given to the 
King at the Hotel de Ville, and being invited to it, he went 
and placed himself next to the Duke of Northumberland, with 
a view of getting his Grace to present him. 

The King, on going round, observed him, and immediately 
took him by both hands, and said, ‘‘ I am delighted to see a 
British Admiral here; but particularly one who was so kind 
to me dans ma misére.”’ 

Charles X. never forgot the Admiral’s attention to him in 
his misfortunes, and when he was staying at Holyrood, honoured 
him with a visit at Fordel, and partook of some shooting. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


After the events of 1830, he was dining with Louis Philippe 
at the Tuileries, with a party of about fifty. His Majesty 
placed Lady Durham next the Queen, and desired him to sit 
next the Duchess de Broglie, who was upon the King’s right 
hand. After dinner the King said, ‘‘ Admiral, I have a ques- 
You often told me we should meet at the 
Tuileries: we have now met: what was your reason for saying 
Sir Philip was rather taken aback, but rose, and said, 
‘‘T have had the honour of meeting your Majesty in various 
countries; and from your Majesty’s many noble qualities, 


tion to ask you. 


added to the known pluck of the Bourbons, I formed my 
opinion that your Majesty was the fittest man to govern 


One of the most valuable features of his character as | France.”” Upon which the King bowed his head to the table, 
a seaman was his readiness at all seasons to undertake | and desired him to drink a bumper of Bordeaux. 


any duties that might be demanded of him. After his 


return from the Baltic in 1810, he repaired to London, And this of 

where he had been but for a short time, when an Ad- , 1) 5 Sr re 

miralty messenger came up to him in the street, and| While at Weymouth, the King came on board to take a 
requested his immediate presence at the Board. The sail (the San Fiorenzo being under repair), and soon after- 


scene there is very characteristic of the British sailor. 


wards two boats came alongside, containing Lord Lough- 
borough and Mr, Wyndham. They remained a long time in 


Mr. Yorke informed him that the French squadron had | conversation with his Majesty, who seemed much agitated, and 
escaped from L’ Orient, and that the Admiralty had five sail | on one occasion raised his hat with both hands off his head, and 
of the line and two frigates ready to pursue them at St. | exclaimed, “‘ Never! I would sooner lose my crown.”’ Captain 
Helen’s, and said ‘‘ We want an admiral to take the com-| Durham and Sir Harry Neale, who were walking the deck at 
mand, Will you go?” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘But when'?’”’ ‘Out of | the time, supposed the subject that agitated the King so much 
this room.” ‘‘ If you do,” said Mr. Yorke incredulously, | was the Catholic question, about which the Ministers had come 
‘*it will be more than has been done yet. We have no diffi- | to see his Majesty. 


culty in finding flag officers, but they have always so many 
wants before they can sail.’’ Admiral Durham inquired if the 
ships were ready. Mr. Yorke said yes, and handing him the 
list of five sail of the line, requested he would choose. The 
admiral said, ‘‘ Ships to me are like hackney coaches, so I will 
take the first off the stand ;’’ but observing the Venerable 
with an acting captain (Captain Dundas for Sir Home Pop- 


ham, who was then in Parliament) he said he would take her. 


Mr. Yorke then called in Mr. Croker, the secretary, who 


The King dined on board; and there being three tables, the 
captain requested Lord Loughborough to take the head of one 
and Mr, Wyndham the other; his Majesty dining at the other 
table with a party of ladies of rank. It was customary for the 
captain to present the King with the first plate ; which Cap- 
tain Durham did, but presented it on the wrong side. His 
Majesty turned sharply round and said, ‘‘ What, what !—not 
much accustomed to this, I see: go and get your dinner.’’ 


seemed equally astonished at the admiral being ready to sail at} The last hours of great men have always a solemn 


amoment’s notice. Two junior lords of the Admiralty were | interest. 
then sent for, and they held a Board; and having determined 
upon the outline of the instructions and orders, Mr. Croker 


promised to have them ready at six o’clock, it being then four, 
Admiral Durham then sent a messenger to his house in Glou- 
cester-place, with orders to his servant to put up a few things, 
to havea post-chaise and four ready in an hour, and to go to 
Kingston and on to Portsmouth, ordering horses on the road, 
and a boat to be ready at the sally-port at daylight. Having 


received his orders, the admiral proceeded without loss of 


time to Portsmouth, embarked at the sally-port at daylight 
for St. Helen’s, hoisted his flag in the Venerable, and ordered 
the squadron to get under way immediately, to their great 
astonishment. They appeared to be in no hurry, and after 
some delay, the Plantagenet made signal ‘‘ Cannot purchase 


However curious we may be to know how 
men have lived, we are more curious to learn how they 
died. Let us appropriately close this notice of an ac- 
ceptable contribution to the rich library of British naval 
biography with this sketch of 


THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL DURHAM. 


It was on the 3lst of March, seeing the doctors remain by 
him the whole day, that his fears were first raised for himself, 
and he asked them whether there was any danger. The doc- 
tors answered that they still hoped he might do well, but 
expressed their fears of his recovery. This seemed to occasion 
him much surprise; but he resigned his mind with that calm 
and Christian assurance to the terrible intelligence which 
marked his conduct throughout his last moments, and simply 
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said, ‘* Doctor, this is a short warning; I had not the least 
idea of death.”” He was then lying on the sofa: soon after- 
wards he summoned the last remnant of his strength, rose, 
and dressed himself, and sat at his table. He then proceeded, 
with the utmost composure, to name his dying requests to Mr. 
Bontein, who had never left him, and had shewn him the most 
unremitting attention during his fatal illness. He entered into 
the most minute details with respect to remembrances that he 
desired to be given to some of his intimate friends; he gave a 
written order to Mr. Bontein to takehis body to Scotland, and 
even spoke of his monument in the church of his parish. The 
last words‘he dictated were, ‘‘ I now resign my body and soul 
into the hands of its original Maker, trusting to his mercy, 
now that I so earnestly call upon him.’”’ To each of his be- 
quests and instructions Sir Philip placed his signature, in a 
firm hand. The sacrament was then administered, at his de- 
sire; and, after having received it with the most marked at- 
tention, he rose and walked to bed unassisted. 

This was, however, but the dying effort that nature had 
made before she-sank for ever: for almost immediately his 
strength seemed entirely to leave him; he lingered out a few 
hours between life and death, when the vital spark was extin- 
guished without a struggle. Sir Philip Durham died on the 
2nd of April, 1845, at the advanced age of eighty-three. 





The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By WittiAM 
Roscoz. Fifth edition, revised by his Son, Tuomas 
Roscon, In two volumes. London, 1846. Bohn. 

Tats edition of Roscor’s famous history appears in Mr. 
Boun’s library, and is in all its features a literary curiosity. 
Here, for a few shillings, are we presented with one of the 
standard books of our language, hitherto only to be procured 
for almost as many pounds, beautifully printed on the best 
paper, in convenient size for reading, adorned with copious 
notes (many of them original) and elaborately indexed. Such 
an adventure, bold as it is, can scarcely fail to prove a profita- 
ble one, for whois there who will not seize the opportunity thus 
easily to make a valuable addition to his library? Indeed, so 
cheap is it that it might with advantage be employed as a read- 
ing-book in schools in place of the rubbish usually im- 
posed upon children under that name. If Mr. Boun’s library 
should proceed as it has begun, and Mr. Bocvr’s should 
maintain its original spirit, and both will go on without quar- 
relling, in a field which is wide enough for a dozen such with- 
out crossing each other’s paths, both will make the fortunes 
which their brave enterprize will deserve, and the public will 
thank and support them equally. 








SCIENCE. 





A Manual of Natural Philosophy, &c. By Joun L. Com- 
stock, D.D. and Ricuarp D. Hosiyn, A.M. London, 
1846. Scott. 

A REPUBLICATION of a treatise which has obtained great 

popularity in the United States; but considerably enlarged 

and partially remodelled by Mr. Hoptyn. It is intended to 
be elementary ; it is addressed to those who approach the 
realms of science ignorant of its phraseology. The authors 
have therefore avoided the use of technical language as far as 
possible, and when necessity has enforced its employment, they 
have been careful to accompany it with an explanation that 
will make it intelligible to the illiterate. Another excellent 
plan has been adopted in the illustration of the various sub- 
jects by common occurrences, so as to bring philosophical 
truths within the reach of ordinary understandings, and to 
render their study more inviting as a branch of general educa- 
tion, Increased value is given to the work by a series of 
judiciously framed recapitulatory questions on each chapter, 
and the addition of a dictionary of philosophical terms. 
Seldom have we seen a more useful book—one that can be 

more confidently commended to schools and families. Excel- 
lent as is the plan, the execution is all that could be desired. 
The typography is good, and the text is profusely illustrated 
with wood-cuts. The subjects treated of in so many chapters 
are, first, the properties of bodies ; 2nd, of heat, the repulsive 
quality in matter; 3rd, mechanics; 4th, hydrostatics ; 5th, 
hydraulics; 6th, pneumatics; 7th, acoustics; 8th, optics ; 
9th, astronomy; 10th electricity; 11th, magnetism. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Trade and Travel in the Far East ; or, Recollections of 
Twenty-one Years passed in Java, Singapore, Austra- 
lia, and China. By G. F. Davipson. London: 
Malcolm and Madden. 

WritTEN to while away the long homeward voyage, 

this volume contains the somewhat miscellaneous, but 

not, therefore, less amusing, recollections of a long resi- 
dence in the East, by a man of adventurous disposition, 
who for twenty-one years wooed Fortune in various ca- 
pacities—as servant, as master, as merchant, as settler. 

In 1823 he visited Batavia, in 1826 Singapore, Calcutta 

in 1829, Australia in 1836, and China in 1839. 

Of these wanderings he presents such a narrative as 
his memory supplied ; no notes having been made at the 
time. The effect of this is to make the book more read- 





able, but to diminish its value as an authority. Descrip- 
tions made up of the most striking points of scenery, 
| adventure, or character, always convey a more vivid pic- 
|ture to the reader’s mind , the minute details in 
which he who sketches upon the spot is prone to in- 
| dulge, and which, however suggestive to one who has 
beheld the object delineated, are but confusing to a 
| stranger. 

Twenty years’ residence in the East must have pro- 
duced a very intimate acquaintance with its general fea- 
tures, physical, moral, and social; and Mr. Davipson 
has not hoes an inattentive observer. He writes with 
fairness, and faithfulness; when he ventures an opinion, 

|it is usually marked by shrewdness; and he has pro- 
(duced upon the whole an interesting and) instructive 
 Yolume well adapted for the book club, as the follow- 
ing extracts will shew :— 


HONG KONG. 
| Great complaints used to be made at Canton and Macao, 
| because goods could not be landed unless they were sold, or the 
consignees chose to advance the duty, and let the articles lie 


| tillan opportunity of disposing of them occurred : in other 
| words, the want of a bonding system was universally felt and 
complained of. The establishment of Hong Kong completely 
| obviates this inconvenience, and enables the ship from Great 
| Britain or elsewhere to dispose of her cargo in a few days after 
her arrival, and proceed home again; thus saving time, ex- 
pense, and trouble, to an inealeulable extent. 
| A decisive proof of the eligibility of Hong Kong as a place 
of trade, and of its importance in the eyes of the Chinese 
| themselves, is afforded by the immense sums paid by some of 
| them for ground on which to build hongs, where they can 
| deposit their goods with safety, beyond the reach of their 
| grasping mandarins. This advantage to a Chinaman is some- 
| thing so new, and so far beyond any thing he ever dreamed of 
| enjoying, that I conceive the benefits likely to accrue from it 
to Hong Kong to be incalculable. 

Goods stored in Canton or Macao, the property of a China- 
man, were never safe in the event of their owner getting into 
trouble with the Chinese authorities; and, if the property of 
foreigners, they could not be insured against fire, the risk 
arising from the universal carelessness of the Chinese, and the 
consequent very frequent occurrence of extensive conflagra- 
tions, being considered too great by the underwriters. Both 
these difficulties are completely obviated in Hong Kong; and 
every substantially-built house and warehouse, together with 
the property in them, were insured against fire previously to 
my quitting the island. One Chinaman had, in March last, 
completed buildings for the storage of property collected from 
the different ports on the coast, on which upwards of 40,000 
dollars had been laid out; and what is more, they were al- 
ready well filled. 


The progress of this settlement is a marvel. 


The progress made in Hong Kong since its occupation as a 
British colony is astonishing, and perhaps unsurpassed in the 
history of civilization. Owing to the peculiar features of the 
locality in which Victoria stands, that town has been extended 
along the beach, till itis now upwards of four miles long, with 
| three short streets extending a little way up the hills about its 
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centre. The Queen’s Road eatende along the beach the whole 
of this length, and has been cut with great labour and 
expense. 


And further on— 


Some idea of the rapid progress which this settlement has 
made may be formed by the reader, when I state that one firm 
had laid out upwards of 40,000/. sterlingin building, and was still 
laying out more when I quitted it. This is certainly by far the 
largest expenditure that has been made by any single estab- 
lishment ; but many others have spent from 6,000/. to 10,000. 
in a similar way, and the outlay by individuals on speculation 
is by no means inconsiderable. 

The Chinese population of Victoria and the neighbourhood 
amounted last January to ten thousand souls; certainly not 
the choicest collection that could be wished, as the number of 
robberies that take place in and about the town sufficiently 
testify. This evil the magistrates were, however, doing their 
best to remedy ; and some scores of idle vagabonds had been 
sent across the channel dividing the island from the main land 
of China. Some of the chiefs of the robber-gangs had been 
apprehended and set to work on the roads in irons; a pro- 
ceeding that alarmed their confederates not a little. 


EASTERN GAMBLING. 


Cock-fighting is carried on to a great extent here [Bencoo- 
len], and is indulged in by the natives high and low. On 
market-days, vast numbers of natives may be seen wending 
their way to the cock-pit attached to each market or bazaar, 
with one, of the celebrated Malay game-cocks under their 
arms. At the pit, some hundreds of these birds may be seen 
in the hands of the fanciers, who weigh and examine them 
.thoroughly before betting on them.» As soon as the bets are 
arranged, the two birds first on the list. are brought into the 
centre of the pit, and armed by their owners with a fearful spur 
about four inches long, of the shape of a scythe, and as sharp as a 
razor. The combat seldom lasts aminute ; the first charge ge- 
nerally rendering one and frequently both the combatants hors 
de combat, by inflicting on them mortal wounds. Then begins 
the most: disgusting part of the scene. The owner of each 
bird takes him up, blows into his mouth and eyes, and uses 
-every exertion to make the poor tortured victim give the last 
peck to his adversary. Failing this last peck, the battle is a 
drawn one. Bets are usually paid, particularly in the country, 
in gold dust, which is weighed out in small ivory steelyards 
kept for the purpose. The Dutch, with their usual policy, 
derive a revenue from every cock-pit within their boundary 
here.. For my own part, I am not inclined to blame them, 
and think our revenue at’all the three Straits settlements might 
be ‘materially increased, and the scamps ‘of those places kept 
in better order, by having every gambling-house in them 
registered and subjected toa tax. To puta stop to gambling, 
in anyAsiatic town,’ is beyond the power of man; and the 
attempt-to do so only drives the gamester to the secret haunts 
where he may indulge his: propensity, and where, I fear, too 
often he becomes a witness of, if not a participator in, deeds 
of blood. | As a-grand juror in Singapore I have had evidence 
enough of this. 


In New South Wales he notes, like all travellers, the 
peculiar condition of society, resulting from its having 
been a convict colony, 


During the government of Sir Richard Bourke, an attempt 
was made by him to introduce into his own parties some 
emancipist families; and on one occasion, the granddaughter 
of ,a late Sydney hangman actually made her appearance at a 
ball at Government House. This fact being found out by the 
heads of families present, a representation was made to. his 
Excellency through his Aide-de-camp ; and, after some show 
of opposition on the part of the Governor, a stop was put to 
it.. I do not mean to say, that among the class called eman- 
cipists, consisting of persons. who have been convicts, there 
may not be found men and. women who have become tho- 
roughly reformed and fit to adorn society. This, however, 
is the exception, not the rule. A large majority of the class 
in question are quite unfit for any company but that of a low 
pot-house. 


It would seem that the Chinese are spreading over 





the entire of the East. At Singapore he makes this 
note :— 
EMIGRATION FROM CHINA. 


The Chinese junks bring annually to this part of the world 
from six to eight thousand emigrants, ninety-nine hundredths 
of whom land without a sixpence in the world beyond. the 
clothes they stand in. The consequence of this is, that those 
who cannot succeed in obtaining immediate employment take 
to thieving, from necessity, and some daring gang-robberies 
are committed every year. do not, however, long con- 
tinue this mode of life ; for the eight thousand new-comers soon 
seatter, and find employment, either on the island, in the tin- 
mines of Banca, or on the Malayan peninsula. 

Ship-loads of these men have been sent to the Mauritius, 
where they have given general satisfaction, and no better class 
of emigrants could be found for the West Indies. A tight curb 
on a Chinaman will make him do a great. deal of work ; at. the 
same time, he has spirit enough to resist real ill-treatment. All 
the mechanics and house-builders, and many boatmen and fish- 
ermen of Singapore, are Chinese. 


And in New South Wales he thus remarks on 


IRISH EMIGRANTS, 

It is remarked all over the colony, that the emigrants gene- 
rally are very difficult to satisfy in the matter of rations; and 
that the man who had been the worst fed at home was the. most 
difficult to please abroad. An Irishman is. generally. found 
the chief grumbler here; a Scotchman ranks second; while an 
English peasant, who. has all his life fared better than either, is 
found in Australia to be most easily satisfied. I do not at- 
tempt to explain or account for this; I have, however, not only 
frequently observed it, but have heard, my neighbours make 
the same remark. I hired an Irish Jabourer.and his wife, to 
whom I gave the following pay and rations—22/. a year to the 
man; 12/. a year to his wife ; weekly between the two 14lbs. 
of beef, 20 pounds of flour, 3 eure of sugar, 6 ounces. of tea, 
and 4 ounces of tobacco. With this allowance, for half of 
which thousands of families in England would be thankful, the 
couple were not satisfied, and actually complained that .they 
had not enough toeat, It was summer-time when they came 
to my farm, and they were warned that the blow-flies would 
destroy their meat if it was not covered up; they were toolazy, 
however, to take the slightest care of it, and, as I saw their 
second week’s allowance lying on a table the day after it was 
served out: covered with a mass of blow-flies, 1 took them 
severely to task for their wanton waste:and neglect. But it 
was of no avail. And this couple had lived upon potatoes and 
buttermilk all their lives ! 


It would appear from. this and all other evidence that 
comes to us, that the Irishman is still the Irishman, in 
whatever part of the world his lot is cast. He will not 
improve his condition, even when opportunity offers. 








A Working Man’s Recollections of America, London: 
’ Knight and Co. 

A copy of the new series of the Penny Magazine. has 
been forwarded to us, and, in obedience to the principle 
upon which Tue Critic was established, namely, to es- 
timate books by their intrinsic worth, and.not by their 
money price, and to notice anything, however apparently 
humble, that contains aught of novelty in the way either 
of information or amusement, we depart from the prac- 
tice of Literary Journals, and because the pamphlet that 
records A Working Man’s Recollections of America 
abounds in original observations and shrewd remarks by 
a traveller of a different class from those who have hi- 
therto given us their views of the United States, we re- 
ceive it with as much respect, and propose to allot to it 
as much space as if it had been a two volumed production 
of a professed tourist issued by a fashionable publisher. 

Truly does the writer remark at the commencement 
that among the works written on America few, if any, 
give a clear idea of the habits, customs, and modes of 
thinking of the masses of its people. ‘True it is, also, 
that “actions and objects, when viewed from an inferior 
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position, often present a totally different appearance to 
that which strikes the lofty observer.”” Many have given 
a description of dresses, and houses, and furniture ; “ but 
they have not told what is the real condition of those 
who make the furniture.” 

The design of the author is 


To show how the working classes live, to sketch a few fea- 
tures from the heterogeneous population of the great commer- 
cial communities, to describe, though perhaps imperfectly, what 
resources are open to the great mass of the people, what are 
their pursuits, recreations, economy, means of improvement, 
with a few recollections of character and scenery, and to re- 
cord sundry remembrances of a country, the residence in which 
was, on the whole, a happy period of life, is all he can hope to 
achieve. 

The writer was by trade a cabinet-maker. The low 
wages and high price of food in England tempted him, 
much against his inclinations, to emigrate to New York, 
on the 19th of April, embarking with his family on board 
the ship Argus. From the very graphic and amusing 
account of the voyage we take one passage only :— 


My own plan was to rise early and prepare our meals an 
hour in advance of our fellow-passengers, by which I avoided 
all the irritation and inconvenience of a crowd. After break- 
fast the children were made ready for an airing ondeck, when 
the weather permitted ; then, if it were washing-day, I fastened 
the wet clothes to a cord and stretched them to dry in the 
main rigging. Semetimes, if it was blowing weather, I took a 
turn at the wash-tub myself; and when these domestic matters 
had been accomplished, I sat for an hour or two on deck, orin 
our berth below, according to the state of the weather, with a 
French grammar, and mastered most of the genders and idioms 
of that language. With the approach of noon further culinary 
operations again demanded attention. Water had to be drawn 


from alongside for cleaning and cooking ; then the little variety 
of our food induced all sorts of contrivances to make some 
change ; the appetite recoils from the constant salt provision ; 


after repeated trials, we found the most palatable dish to be 
rashers of bacon buried in slices of potatoes, and baked ; the 
earthy taste and juices of the potatoes corrected the pun- 
gency of the salted meat. 


The condition of emigrant workmen is described, and 
we extract the following by way of warning :— 


The house to which we removed was full of newly-arrived 
emigrants, of whom there were constant arrivals and depar- 
tures ; there was matter of astonishment, and in many cases of 
pity, in listening to their remarks on the new country of which 
they had become denizens ; how profoundly ignorant most of 
them were in all that concerned the vitality of their position 
and prospects ; some were from Sheffield—with the Yorkshire 
accent fresh upon their tongues, sounding less harsh and not 
unwelcome, so far remotefrom its native soil, these were loud in 
their denunciations of the artful schemes employed by the emi- 
grationagents toinducethem to leave home. Poor fellows ! they 
expected to earn twenty dollars a week in New York, and to 
find crowds of ‘‘ bosses '’ waiting on the quay to hire them im- 
mediately on their landing. The disappointment to those with 
large families was cruel in the extreme; thecity wasalready over- 
done with manufacturers of hardware, wages were not higher 
than in Sheffield, and, to complete their misfortunes, they 
were exposed to all the rapacity of boarding-house-keepers. 
Those who had the means returned to England within a week 
of their arrival ; the others dispersed themselves over the city, 
and contrived to pick up a living as ‘‘ saw-filers.”” Fortu- 
nately it was not difficult to find situations for such of their 
children as were of an age to be useful; and, relieved of this 
charge, their situation was not so desperate as it appeared on 
the first burst of disappointment. 

And again in the same strain :— 

T had always read in books and letters on America, that 
work was ever abundant, and to be obtained without difficulty; 
but all my experience proves the contrary, at least as regards 
New York, At the first place I entered, the proprietor in- 
formed. me that trade was ‘‘ pretty well used up,” and ‘“ no 
hands were wanted.”” Another gave as a reason for not re- 





quiring any addition to his number of workmen, “‘ that General 
Jackson had tinkered the constitution too successfully for 
business to be what it ought to be for a pretty considerable 
time.’”’ At a third place, a lad waiting in the store, in reply 
to my query, hailed a companion working at the back of the 
house, ‘‘ Hiram, call the boss:* the boss came, and on re- 
peating my inquiry, he observed, ‘‘ My stock of furniéure is 
going off, that ’s a fact; but I can’t take hands on for want of 
the pewter.’’ 


For a whole week our author sought for work in vain. 
At length he obtained a place in the shop of an English 
emigrant. Of his fellow workmen he observes :— 


During my first day’s work I found my shopmates were 
from many different countries ; two were Americans, one Irish, 
one English, two Germans, and one Frenchman. On my first 
entrance, the foreman, an American, called out to the repre- 
sentative of the emerald isle, ‘‘ Look here, Paddy; here’s an- 
other Johnny Bull come over to be civilized.’”?” Jobn Bull, 
however, can afford to be laughed at. After we became ac- 
quainted we went on very pleasantly together: the superior 
skill of the Germans and Frenchman was of the highest service 
to me, who had much to learn, never having worked but in a 
provincial town in England; and as the Frenchman could not 
speak a word of English, and worked at the next bench to 
mine, my French studies were materially benefited by tho- 
conversations I had with him, and the more so as he was a. 
remarkably intelligent workman. 


Here is a sketch of domestic economy, with some just 
reflections :— 


The cheapness of provisions at that time was in our favour ; 
the profusion of meat, fruit, and vegetables was such, that two 
dollars and a half, or ten shillings sterling, sufficed for our 
weekly expenses. Inthe spare hours of the morning and 
evening, as often as the great heats would permit, I set my- 
self to make a table; and I shall not soon forget the pleasure: 
we felt when on its completion we placed it in the centre of 
the room. When our life on shipboard is taken into account, 
we had been so long without a table, that for some time we. 
could not cease to congratulate ourselves on the great con- 
venience it afforded us. A shelf for books was fitted into a 
recess at one side of the fireplace, and then we considered. 
our domestic arrangements complete. 

In embarking for America, it was with the resolution to 
give the country a fair trial; that if we fell short of the an- 
ticipated benefit it should be from no inattention on my part. 
We contented ourselves for many months with the simple pro- 
vision above described ; and during the first two years, with 
the exception of a week’s illness, I was not absent from work 
for more than a single day. It may be said that if a man 
would resolutely pursue such a course in England, he would 
hardly find it necessary to emigrate ; but shame stands in the 
way; many do not like to sink in the eyes of their neighbours. 
and friends. To‘ get along’ in England as thousands do in. 
America would be considered a disgrace, although such a course 
in the moral discipline induced might be fraught with the. 
happiest effects. 


Nor must we omit these excellent 


HINTS TO EMIGRANTS: — 


It would not, perhaps, be out of place to say a few words: 
on a the fallacious notions and expectations generally enter- 
tained by actual or intending emigrants. They cross the At- 
lantic with very exaggerated ideas of their own importance, 
and the advantages they expect to derive from the change of 
situation ; but with regard to the United States, they will find 
& host of unforeseen difficulties awaiting them. They expect 
to go through life with less labour or less difficulty than they 
have previously endured, but they must work harder than ever 
if they wish to gain a comfortable living. They are in a 
country where, although many try to live without working, 
and look down with contempt on the jacket and apron, there 
is no sympathy with idleness. They expect to meet a people 
of imperfect skill and little improvement, who will give them 
any price for their knowledge ; but, on the contrary, they find 
the new people have improved almost every object involving 
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mechanical skill, from a stay-lace to a steam-boat; most 
articles of domestic use—tables, chairs, brooms, and brushes 
—are lighter and more tasteful than similar articles in the 
‘*old country ;”’ and instead of being the leaders, such emi- 
grants are content to drop into the rear, happy if they can 
maintain their footing. Then there are the vicissitudes of the 
climate, which in most seasons are intolerably severe and try- 
ing to the constitution. The new emigrant, again, has heard 
of the successes of some of his acquaintance who went out 
years ago, and he looks for equal success in his own case, 
losing sight of the multitudes who left their homes with the 
same views and have been miserably disappointed. He finds 
difficulties, discouragements, and expenses which were alto- 
gether unanticipated ; he finds it difficult to keep pace with 
the stirring rivalry around him, and unless he be a man of 
unflinching courage and perseverance, his fate is the fate of 
thousands ; he abandons the struggle, falls into habits which 
the great heats and the cheapness of exhilarating drinks ren- 
der but too prevalent ; and his career ends hopelessly, while he 
has never ceased to regret his departure from home. 

These remarks, however, apply principally to those who 
cannot exist away from the noise and excitement of a city ; 
while they who can rely on the strength of their principles and 
their arms, may betake themselves to the smaller towns and 
villages of the interior, where the field of labour is wide and 
the temptation to idleness small. There, with common in- 
dustry, a man may soon call himself the owner of a piece of 
land, on which he builds a house, and then, secure of a home, 
works on in all the gladness of honourable independence, in the 
anticipation of welcome repose in age. I know but of one 
objection to this : wages in country places are more often paid 
in kind than in money. I knew a man who for three weeks’ 
a in the neighbourhood of Buffalo, was paid with a load 

ay. 


_ The heat of the climate, and the bugs and the mos- 
poet are noted as the greatest nuisances in New 
ork :— 


On the public pumps in the streets printed placards were 
pasted with the words “DEATH TO DRINK COLD WATER ;” 
but in spite of the warning several deaths occurred from incon- 
siderate drinking, principally among Irish labourers. Some of 
the masons who were at work on the great Astor Hotel dropped 
down dead from the effects ofthe heat. In consequence of 
these deaths the builders generally came to the resolution to 
suspend out of doors work every day from the hours of twelve 
to four, until the weather moderated. The brute creation did 
not escape ; horses fell dead in their harness. The whole effect 
of these events was very startling to a stranger. The fiercest 
intensity of the heat, however, seldom lasts for more than three 
days at a time; it is then succeeded by an appalling thunder- 
storm, after which the temperature is a shade more bearable 
for a few days. Millions of flies infest the air, swarm in every 
room, and settle on every article of food, so as to be truly dis- 
gusting. I have seen them congregated in such numbers on 
the tea-table, that the butter and sugar looked like nothing 
élse than moving masses of blackness, and the noise of their 
buzzing when a candle is lighted in the evening is altogether 
insupportable. 


Assured of regular employment, and thus the chief 

- source of anxiety removed, our author proceeded to 

look about him, and make his observations upon the 

place and the people. The first thing that struck him 
~was the bright hue of the streets and houses. 


The predilections of the early Dutch colonists in favour of 
paint, which they introduced, with many other characteristics 
of their native Holland, into their new country, have come 
down to their descendants, or rather successors. A house 
painted all over with a clear brilliant white first attracts the 
eye; the next will be a flaring red, with the joints of the 
bricks ‘‘ picked out’? in white; its neighbour will most likely 
be yellow, succeeded by green, followed in turn by a front 
covered with red and white chequers after the fashion of a 
draught-board. All this, though not in the best taste, yet 
being renewed annually, serves to give the city, above the 
surface of the streets, a clean and cheerful appearance. The 
leading thoroughfares look like long green avenues during the 
fine season, bordered by the trees planted at the verge of the 








footways, whose shade is really grateful in the hot days, o 
which I have attempted a description in the preceding passages 
The paving is, however, execrable; the roughness and. ine- 
quality of the surface impede alike the progress of horses, 
vehicles, and human beings. 


The next thing that attracted his notice in the public 
ways is less a subject of congratulation, 


Another peculiarity observable by a stranger is the youth- 
fulness.of the population. Young men from twenty to twenty- 
five are there seen in positions which in older countries are 
filled by men of twice that age. The appearance of the busy 
throngs that pass up and down the streets would lead one to 
deduct a third from the chance of life as compared with 
Britain. There is much less of variety in physical develop- 
ment than we are accustomed to see in Europe. The comely 
and portly personages met with in all parts of England are 
very rarely seen there; occasionally an old person of one or 
the other sex is encountered, but withered and sapless, as 
though the torrid heats and arctic frosts had drawn out all 
their vital juices. The season of infancy and boyhood, like 
the spring of the natural year, is brief and ungenial ; soon 
swallowed up in the assumption of a manly bearing—of the 
privileges of age without its experience. The want of ‘‘ vene- 
ration ”’ which pervades all the social and political relations of 
the country is nowhere so manifest as in the intercourse be- 
tween parents and children. ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy 


mother’ is a precept little regarded where the domestic ties 


are slight, where the fireside virtues are but little esteemed. 
The holy and elevating influence of age upon youth is com- 
pletely lost in the engrossing claims of business on the one 
hand, and on the other, in the precocious desire for indepen- 


dence and enjoyment. 
(To be continued.) 








FICTION. 


Peers and Parvenus. A Novel. By Mrs. Gorse. In3 
vols, London, 1846. Colburn. 


A NovEt by Mrs. Gore could not fail to be amusing. 
Her experience in the art of plot-making,—her lively 
manner of telling the story,—the facility with which she 
sketches character,—her quiet but keen satire,—her 
sympathies with humanity, and her contempt for class 
prejudices and the brainless follies of passion, recom- 
mend whatever she writes to perusal, and insure the 
reader against dullness. 

Nor in Peers and Parvenus has she done injustice to 
her well-earned reputation, With the skill of a veteran 
she has seized upon the public humour of the time to 
excite an interest in her subject. Admiration for those 
of low estate has been a prevalent fashion with recent 
authors ; they have loved to paint virtue in rags, and 
philosophy in smock frocks: according to the creed 
most popular with novelists, wisdom is to be heard only 
from waggoners, and sentiment in the cottages of me- 
chanics and labourers. The reaction from the silver- 
fork school of ten years since has been violent indeed. 
But it may be fairly questioned whether the new school 
is not as faulty on the one side as were its predecessors 
on the other. From the representation of the peerage 
as the circle of all excellence, it was equally untrue to 
nature to turn round and paint peers as worthless, and 
paupers as your only good and wise men, Mrs, GorE 

not entirely escaped this infection. She has pandered 
somewhat more than taste and sound judgment will 
approve to the popular fallacy of the day. Her Peers 
and Parvenus is certainly a one-sided work, and there- 
fore untrue to nature, whose balance will be found upon 
the whole to be generally poised so justly, that it would 
be difficult to say on which side, in any weighing of the 
merits of the classes, her scale would incline. 

Protesting against this defect, we must admit the many 
excellencies of this novel. The plot, if unnatural, is me- 
lodramatic and exciting. The incidents are crowded and 
managed with so much art that they never permit the 
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attention to flag, nor when we read do they appear so 





even when rolled and watered, rarely proves attractive to the 


improbable as upon reflection they prove. The idea of | feet of ingenuous youth; still less, the peremptory charity 
the story was probably suggested by “the Lady of| school, with its briery, miry ways. Poor Mrs. Hecksworth, 


Lyons.” The hero, Jervis 


lever, is the son of a gar- while presiding over the weekly catechism, prepared to meet 


dener, a youth of amazing genius, with whom his mas- | With grateful smiles and prompt intelligence, was grievously 
ter’s pa who is pe git birth, falls violently in harassed by the sullenness of the dirty, stupid, ill-conditioned 
love. He pushes himself into society by his talents, is brats she had undertaken to train into Newtons and Hannah 


attached to a foreign embassy, is followed by the lad 


Mores. The boys scratched their heads when she addressed 


resolved to declare her passion, and win him if she could. tteeme + he ete tned en :-her: town aiken eho earemnd- Gite; 


At Naples and at Venice the adventurers tread upon 
each other’s heels, and we are introduced to scenes which 


the authoress could describe only from fancy or from 


and instead of the picturesque position the inexperienced 
matron had proposed to herself, after the model of some Piet& 
by Vandyke, or marble effigy of ‘‘ melting Charity,’ by Rou- 
biliac, she was revolted by the nastiness of her cherubs; and 


books, Finally, of course, all difficulties and all doubt- | actually fainted one sultry Sunday in July, oppressed by the 
ful things are made plain—but the story we leave to the | unsavoury vapours of her rural Lyceum. 


reader to gather for himself; we will not mar his plea- 
sure by anticipating it. But, as pleasant specimens of 


Mrs. Gore’s descriptive and satirical powers, we take 
two clever passages :— 


LONDON EXCLUSIVES. 
A squirrel in a cage, which pursues its monotonous round 





Sir Roger de Coverley: a Tale of the Court of Charles II. 
By the Author of ‘* Maids of Honour.’’ In 3 vols. London, 
1846. Colburn. 

THE name is the most attractive feature in this novel. The 

idea of resuscitating the defunct fiction of the Spectator, 


from summer to summer, as though it had forgotten the gay | tricking the bodiless creation in ‘‘ the costume of the time,” 
green wood, and glorious air of liberty, is not condemned to a| 20d making it perform three volumes-full of fantastic tricks, 


more monotonous existence than the fashionable world in the 
unvarying routine of its amusements; and when a London 
beauty expands into ecstacies concerning the delights of Lon- 
don to some country neighbour on a foggy autumn day, 
vaguely alluding to the ‘‘ countless’ pleasures and ‘‘diversi- 
fied’’ amusements of London, the country neighbour may be as- 
sured that the truth is not inher. Nothing can be more minutely 
monotonous than the recreations of the really fashionable; mo- 
notony being, in fact, essential to that distinction. Tigers may 
amuse themselves in a thousand irregularly diverting ways ; but 
the career of the genuine exclusive is one to which a mill-horse 
would scarcely look for relief. London houses, London estab- 
lishments, are formed after the same unvariable model. At 
the fifty or sixty balls to which she is to be indebted for the ex- 
citement of her season, the fine lady listens to the same band, 
is refreshed from a buffet prepared by the same skill, looks at 
the same diamonds, hears the same trivial observations ; and 
but for an incident or two, the growth of her own follies, 
might find it difficult to point out the slightest difference be- 
tween the féte of the countess on the first of June, and that of 
the marquis on the first of July. But though twenty seasons’ 
experience of these desolating facts might be expected to damp 
the ardour of certain dowagers and dandies, who are to be 
found hurrying along the golden railroad year after year, it 
is not wonderful that the young girls, their daughters, should 
be easily allured from their dull school-rooms by fallacious 
promises of pleasure. 


We hope there is more smartness than truth in this 
sketch of 


A VILLAGE REFORMER. 


Squire Hecksworth of Bilston-hall, a family seat about a 
mile from the village, brought home with him a wife, who (in 
spite of the opposition of the superannuated curate representing 
the pluralist incumbent) thought proper to amuse the leisure 
of her early married life by setting up a Sunday-school. 
Mrs. Hecksworth was an amiable young woman, disposed to do 
her best in this world, in the hope of enjoying her best in the 
next; as yet undamped in her ardour for improvement by the 
disappointments awaiting all reformers of existing abuses. 
But, like most young people, she required a too immediate 
fruition of her labours. She allowed no time for the working 
of her system. No sooner was her school-house built, and 
supplied with master, mistress, and horn-books, than she 
expected that the orchards of Bilston-hall would cease to be 
robbed ; that there would be no more playing at chuckfar- 
thing in the churchyard—no more pelting of Farmer Hobbs’s 
ducks in the pond! But unless so desirable a consummation 
could be accomplished by the mere exterior of the four-and- 
twenty well-varnished calf-bound Testaments, which the 
squire’s lady had sent for from town to await the future scho- 
larship of her protéges, it was difficult to imagine on what she 
grounded her expectations. At present nothing was accom- 
plished by her attempt but to render a couple of dozen happy 


Village children sulky and discontented. ‘The path of learning, | ject in his endeavours to specify and to divide poetry 


was at least a bold one, however unsuccessful in the execution. 
The extravagant plot which the author has woven will not 
reconcile the reader, accustomed to form in his own imagina- 
tion an ideal picture of the genuine Sir Roger, to an elaborate 
but lifeless image, in whose eyes there is no speculation, which 
is made to move with spasm, and gibber through three volumes 
prescribed by custom as the precise and proper measure of the 
woes of heroes and heroines. To the lovers of the marvellous 
this tale will be welcome, and it has its share of horrors for the 
amusement of the delicate. Moreover, the interest is will sus- 
tained : there is no flagging in the incidents and no prosiness 
in the dialogues. So it will serve well enough, in default of 
better stuff, at this most unproductive season, to help time off 
the hands of those who complain of the burden. But judged 
as a literary performance, with critical eye, and Sir Roger de 
Coverley is entitled to no distinction. It will not survive the 
season. 








POETRY. 


The Pleasures of Poesy. A Poem. By Henry W 
Haynes, author of “Job, a Lyrical Drama.” 
London: Yates. 

WE venture to assert that Mr. Haynes is a young 
writer, or, if not so, he has all the marks of a youthful poet 
who has newly laid his hand on the flowing mane of Pega- 
sus. It is a mythological peculiarity that Pegasus never 
carries a bridle, his own natural form being represented 
as untrammelled by any artificial production. Pegasus 
then expresses the features of genuine poetry, and 
genuine poetry is the natural utterance of the better part 
of humanity, unmingled and unrestrained by any grosser 
aid. When we understand that poetry represents the 
better part of nature and life, we are fully sensible of 
what Mr. Haynes intends to convey by the title of his 
book, The Pleasures of Poesy. It is a very comprehen- 
sive title, limited only by death. Poetry is refined feel- 
ing, and refined feeling is inseparable from pulsation, 
and therefore the spirit of poetry is more generalizing 
than the unpoetical believe. Pleasure and poetry are 
synonymous terms—they are two words expressing one 
spiritual emotion. Pleasure is the sensible result of 
oetry, and poetry is the vitality of pleasure. Mr. 
AYNEs proves himself a poet by seeing poetry, and of 
course its pleasure, throughout the unbounded range of 
Nature and time. History and hope, morning and 
night, humanity and religion are but so many bright 
links in the chain of poetry. All other forms and sensi- 
bilities have had, and still have, their share of poetry, 
and yet poetry is not an isolation. It is a constituent 
part of all things, all sensation, and all vitality, Mr. 
Haynes only sinks below the mightiness of his sub- 
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call this a 
It is the result of writing on a 
subject in which individual beauty is a diversified part 


from its universal self. We can scarcel 
failing in Mr. Haynes. 


of general beauty. We would not have it understood 
that because of this we object to the poem before us. 
A poet may be excellent in a specific composition, 
although in consequence of it the subject of that com- 
position loses its comprehensiveness, There are sub- 
jects so extensive that the greatest genius can. only 
shadow forth a comparatively minute portion of them, 
and poetry, considered as an influence, is one of these 
jects. 

We stated, in the commencement of this notice, our 
belief that Mr. Haynes is a young writer. His 
writings have the inequalities of inexperience. We take 
these inequalities apart from the general looseness of the 
poem. The nature of the subject would excuse, in a 
yreat measure, the want of connection in the work, 
but there is often to be found in The Pleasures of 
Poesy an objectionable style, dealing out to us any thing 
“but an objectionable idea. Genius has its inequalities, 
but the inequalities denote genius, springing as they do 
from an intensity of inspiration which elevates to sub- 
lumity, or from the intensity of an ideal disease which ends 
in significant nothings. Mr. Haynes’s inequalities are 
not exactly of this kind. They arise from spontaneous 
emotion, and the result is-good; or from scholastic 
crudeness, and the result is bad. .Mr. Haynes does 
not always allow poetry to flow from him as trees drop 
their “ medicinal gum,” but occasionally he forces it 
out, and it comes forth in pompous formality. 

We offer one instance amongst many :— 


Night of the thousand jewell’d orbs that gem 
Heaven’s own tiara—thy rich diadem, 

Whether o’er arctic wastes each Boreal star 
Glitters like diamonded pendant spar, 

‘Through the thin nitrous atmosphere, and shows 
A wilderness of perdurable snows. 


What would the illiterate reader say if he were to 
alight on some of the passages in Mr. Haynes’s book? 
There are many which would astonish him; but which 
to us appear only as the result of reading and memory, 
without one illuminating ray of poetry. The time for 
such is gone by, if poetry is to become’ universal. 
Miton’s “ Paradise Lost” would be more generally 
read if the heavy load of academic lore could be. brushed 
away from it. If Mr. Haynes will take our advice, he 
will be more natural in future, and disport himself less 
often in the buckram of mere book knowledge. We 
have an impression that The Pleasures of Poesy will be 
surpassed by the next work Mr. Haynes sends from 
the press, if he follow the path of true poetry which he 
has often struck upon in the volume before us, and not 
suffer bimself to be misled by any of the faults which 
~we have enumerated. 





The Flight of Armida. A Poem. In One Thousand 
* Prospective Cantos. By one of the surviving whims 

of Lupovico Artosto. London: Chapman. 
Tue author is disposed to be humourous in his title- 
page. At the present time there is something really 
fearful in a thousand cantos of a poem; but when we find 
that they are only in prospective we begin to breathe 
more freely. The Flight of Armida was fortunately, 
or unfortunately, discovered for us, not exactly like 
Row .ey’s Poems, or “ Vortigern,” but it was hunted 
out by an archeologist from the bottom of an urn, which 
urn, like Aladdin’s lamp, is exceeding rich; being sup- 
posed to contain many important relics. If The Flight 


of Armida is one of these important relics, we must 
search about and endeavour to find in what its import- 
ance consists. 

The Flight of Armida is in the verse of the “ Or- 
lando Furioso,” as the fictitious name of the author 





would imply; and it offers scope for the pungency of 
satire, the Hea of wit, and the wihisaty of Wisdom. 
There is an attempt to exhibit all these qualities in the 
poem before us. We say an attempt, because the author 
has promised more than he has performed. He has 
conjured more spirits by the aid of imagination than he 
has now either the power to control or to follow. The 
Flight of Armida improves on a second perusal, and this 
we hold to be some qualification of excellence. The 
heated fancy of the poet struggles.to collect itself into a 
tangibility—and thus Armida is produced. We presume 
the poet knew of no finer sinbediment for a thought than 
a woman, and such he has chosen, with a large sprinkling 
of physical beauty strangely associated with a complete 
portion of immateriality. These poets are paradoxical 
fellows! They are equally expert in creating mer- 
maids to warble songs, or, “to tend a favourite lock;” 
equally skilled to create a Zephyretta for the petty em- 
ployment of watching a lady’s “ fluttering fan,” or an 
Armida, who is extremely willing to assist our author in 
exploring 

The distant mansions of Eternity. 

But it would be unwise, as well as arbitrary, in us to 
pluck all the feathers from a poet’s wing, so that he 
would be compelled to crawl on the earth like a sluggish 
tortoise when he would be soaring above like an eagle. 
There is a limit set for fancy (although poets often dash 
through it as the honied bee breaks through a cobweb), 
and when we see that the author of The Flight of Armida 
has related his dream with so little of extravagance as 
a dream would allow, we think Mr. Epwarp GiBpBoNn 
Swann—who writes the preface—may have made no 
apology for the “machinery of invention” used by the 


| author. 


The leading idea of the book before us is good: — It 
consists in unfolding a principle which is a part, and the 
most glorious part, of life, namely, that the pleasures of 
the imagination are the most vivid. and intense that man 
enjoys. The author, so far as he has proceeded, has 
treated this idea but rudely. Only rarely we have a flash 
and a sudden opening of a splendour, but it closes again 
ere it has illuminated half-a-dozen lines. Only the first 
silver leaf is turned back for us, while the complete 
volume of luminous thought remains unexplored. 

The life of man hath joys, but they exist 

Not in possession, but in that pursuit 

Which seems to tend to them. 


This is the key-stone on which the poem before us is 
built.- Armida is a mere instrument to conduct a man 
from the actualities and the turmoils of the earth into 
the ideal regions of light and gladness. 


Meanwhile Armida waved her lily hand, 
And four-wing’d sprites obeyed her mute command. 
And, quick as light before me then appeared, 
As it had been a couch, while high above, 
A glistening canopy hung half upreared, 
O’er which the honeysuckle iaterwove 
Its fragrant clusters, whilst ’mid roses peer’d 
The wanton lady’s-smock, and violets strove 
Retiringly, through matted flowers to smile, 
As modest beauty doth our eyes beguile. 
x * * * 
Careless of all, I leapt upon the car, 
To seek for happiness, or dream such were 
The portion of mortality, afar 
From these unlucky shores, or that despair 
Might find some soft repose. 


Such verses as the above are, in the volume before us, 
like gleams of sunshine in April—unfrequent visitants. 
When the authoris contented to follow his imagination he 
has the semblance of a poet, but when he fancies himself a 
satirist or a humourist, he has no more resemblance to a 
poet than Caliban had to the dainty Ariel. In the closing 
verses to The Flight of Armida the author has lost his 
identity. What was generous and lofty dwindles into 
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the twilight of dull, fretful, moralizing satire+a ‘sort of 
Byronical_peevishness, without the spice of a Byronical 
energy and eloquence. 

Nothing is more unfortunate to a man than the mis- 
taking of his own resources, When a poet looks into the 
mirror of himself, and beholds the secret but certain 
springs of his individual power, he should use that power 
as_a lever to lift himself upwards to immortality. 
When a man mistakes in what way his genius lies, the 
public is burdened with a bad dramatist, a bad story- 
teller, a bad satirist, or a thousand other forms of infe- 
tiority. 





RELIGION. 


The People's Dictionary of the Bible. Parts 1. to VI. Lon- 

don. Simpkin & Co. 
A VERY complete, useful, well got up, and singularly cheap 
work. The articles display great learning and research on the 
part of the writers. The printing and paper are excellent, 
and it is illustrated with a multitude of woodcuts executed in 
the first style of the art. The contents of the six parts before 
us range from the first letter of the alphabet to the word 
“‘Books.’”’ Although written for the people, this Dictionary 
would grace any library and yield information even to the most 
accomplished scholar. We have observed throughout a com- 
mendable avoidance of sectarianism ; it is, indeed, a collection 
of facts and not a vehicle for opinions. Whatever travellers, 
and philosophers, and historians have gathered for the illustra- 
tion of the scriptures is here collected and presented in a 
readily accessible and very intelligible form, for the instruction 
ef the readers of God’s Word. It will be a valuable addition 
to the family library. 











JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


The Nights of Pere-la-Chaise. By Leon Gozian. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1845. 

We here introduce to our readers a name which is new to the 

English public, but which well deserves to be known and ap- 

preciated on this side of the channel. 

Certain prominent French writers, as Suz, Dumas, and 
CHATEAUBRIAND, have become almost nationalised among 
us; but there are many whose very patronymics are strange 
here, and yet who can advance at least as good a claim to 
European notoriety. Svs has made shipwreck of his literary 
reputation with the ‘* Wandering Jew;’’ never was there so 
deplorable a failure. From the height to which his marvellous 
fiction of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris’’ had elevated him, he 
looked proudly down upon the laurel-offering crowd, and bade 
them wait. What he Aad done was poor, beside what he was 
todo. And what was the result? <A fiction, in its com- 
mencement woven as lightly and as gracefully as the gossamer ; 
full of delicate conceits and exquisite fancies; visions of 
female grace and female purity—portraits sketched by the 
hand of an artist, and tricked out in tints as subtle as those 
of the rainbow, relieved by silhouettes, cut by the very scissors 
of satire, and rendering salient by their dark outline the more 
beautiful and holy figures in the foreground. And what re- 
sulted from this magnificent beginning? A wire-drawn and 
yet clumsy fietion ; evidently sacrificed even in its finer details 
to party spirit and party purposes; refinement degraded into 
sensuality, purity toned down into insignificance ; vice, trium- 
phant in its ebon car, and transformed into the Juggernaut of 
the world; an atmosphere of treachery and deceit, which 
infects the reader with its moral poison ; and beyond all, and 
above all, a blasphemy, verbal as well as practical, which 
would be awful were it not pitiable. 

Equally is it to be deplored that Dumas, who is himself a 
writer of ‘such extraordinary genius, should lend or sell his 
name so lightly as he notoriously does, to works which must 
sully it. We now allude particularly to a book which, in its 
English dress, has been entitled ‘‘ Marguerite of Navarre ;’’ 
and to which, at the time of its appearance, we merely alluded, 
as a tissue of vice and immorality whose analysis was totally 
unfit for the pages of Tar Carric, and which we boldly 
affirm that no decent translator would have dared to produce 
ungarbled in this country. That it is not the production of 











M.; Dumas himself we have no hesitation in affirming. It 
carries this contradiction upon its face. There is much, very 
much, Of his manner, which is ably imitated; but it isalto- 
gether deficient in those fine touches and subtle distinctions of 
character which render his own works so popular and so ya- 
luable. Greatly is it to be deplored that he should have been 
guilty of this injustice to his reputation both as a man and as 
a writer; and still more so that any translator should have 
committed so extraordinary a mistake in his appreciation of 
English taste and English feeling as to select so faulty a field 
for his labour, It was truly volunteering a stroll through a 
rose-garden in order to pluck a nettle. 

Principiis obsta should be the motto of all critics who are 
called upon to watch, and to pronounce judgment upon the 
flood of translated fictions which are just beginning to inun- 
date the literary market. The press of France is notoriously 
licentious. Let us not be guilty of encouraging this licen- 
tiousness. We have already proved, in the columns of Tue 
Critic, that there is no lack of better things among our 
continental neighbours. Nothing is required save principle 
and judgment in their selection; but we fear that the present 
system of indiscriminate catering to that yearning for garbage 
and unwholesome excitement which is to be found, more or 
less, in every country will, should it remain unchecked, de- 
grade alike the taste of the British public and the dignity 
of the literary character. 

From the vices which we here deplore, M. Gozian is hap- 
pily free. The tale that he has told is sufficiently powerful, 
and involves infinite passion and variety, but the skeleton of 
evil is not draped in the “ purple and fine linen’ of specious 
sophistry; his villains are not ‘‘ born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths :’”’ he distorts no principle, offends no healthy 
feeling, to force effects; but gives us, here and there, during 
the course of his narrative, some of those admirable snatches 
of Parisian life which are invaluable to those who desire some- 
thing more than a mere fable; and which, if carefully studied, 
would enable readers on this side of the channel to appreciate, 
more thoroughly and more rationally than they now do, the 
peculiarities of French minds and French manners. Here is 
one of them, which, assuredly, requires no comment. The 


| whole scene is so undeniably French, that it is a national pic- 


ture in words. 
HOW TO ORDER A DINNER. 


** Gentlemen, do not let us hurry ourselves, I intreat ; it is 
still broad day, and the whole of the forthcoming night is our 
own; add to this, that we are the masters here; the kitchen 
stoves will be heated only at our orders; and therefore let us 
proceed systematically. Without system we shall arrive at no 
satisfactory result, and remember that there are 150 of us. Let 
each in turn name the dish that he prefers, and I will-write it 
down ; but pray let us have silence.” i : 

The person who had thus spoken resumed his pen in the midst 
of the tumult, and, drawing towards him an immense sheet of 
foolscap paper, awaited the effect of bis oration, He only raised 
his voice again to say, ‘‘ You know, gentlemen, that we left off 
at the article ‘soup.’ Bergamot, how do you like it, gravy or 
turtle?’ ‘*‘ Half one, and half the other.’’ ‘‘ Very well, And 
you, Fancheux ?”’ ‘* Macaroni, with a dash of garlic.” “ So 
be it. And yoy, Pologne?” ‘ Turkish fasbion, with cinna- 
mon.’ ‘‘ And you, Mouffleton?’’ ‘‘ With brandy.” ‘* What! 
brandy? ‘We are not talking of punch, but of soup, -Ifwe are 
to confound one thing with another, I will go on now to the 
side. dishes.””—“* What do you mean by side-dishes ?’’ ‘* There’s 
a question! Why, oysters, prawns, fresh butter, pickled cab- 
bage, gerkins, sour-craut,-sausages, Cayenne pepper, dried 
figs.. What do you chuse?’’ ‘ Don’t chuse at all, order 
every thing; it don’t amount to much after all.” ‘ Are 
you agreed on this point ?”” The reply was a chorus of affirma- 
tives. John Pouilly, after this shower of ‘‘ yes,’’ hastened to 
write on the bill of fare—all the side dishes; and then he said, 
‘‘I go on to the removes; 1 see on the card of the house, 
twenty-five removes of beef, divided into bifteeks and fillets. 
As I name each remove, let those who prefer it hold up their 
hands. I proclaim, boiled beef.” Every hand was raised. 
‘‘T write then 150 portions of boiled beef. Now we come to 
beef stewed with cabbage.” Up went all the hands again. 
“‘Very well, beef stewed with cabbage for 150. It would be 
better, if we are to go on this way, to order the twenty-five re- 
moves of beef at once.” ‘* No, only order half of them,’’ said 
a voice, ‘‘ we can fall back upon the muttoo.’’ ‘Do all con- 
sent to this?” ‘All.”” ‘ Twelve removes of beef,’ wrote 
Pouilly; and then addressing bis 149 companions, he said 
gravely, ‘I now propose veal.’’ There was a general murmur 
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through the rooms. ‘Ah! veal, capital thing veal! Delicious 


meat!” ‘As, gentlemen, we must also have poultry,”’ pursued 
the caterer, “7 should advise our being abstemious on the 


article of veal. Bergamot, who has a refined taste and a delicate 
palate, will tell us, for the benefit of the whole party, which are 
the prime parts of the animals. I will write under his dicta- 
tion.” Bergamot, flattered by this distinction, rose and said, 
‘+I order for the party a calf’s head, some calves’ feet, calf’s liver, 
calf’s tongue, calf’s ears, veal cutlets, calves’ brains, calves’ kid- 
neys with the fat on, calves’ sweetbreads,—’’ ‘* Why you are 
ordering the whole calf !’’ observed one of the company. Pouilly 
made a gesture of indulgent resignation, and having written all 
down, he said officially, ‘‘ We are nowcome to the game. I see 
that there are golden plover in the larder.”” ‘* Stuff! only gold 
outside.””—‘* Woodcocks.’’ No, no; nothing that we don’t 
understand.’’—‘' Snipe?’ ‘They won’t do either.’’—‘‘ Red 
Partridges?”” ‘Who will answer for their being red ?’’— 
«¢ What will you have then in the way of game ?”’ asked Pouilly 
three times before he could obtain an answer. At length out- 
age the reply, offered simultaneously by the 149 voices about 

im, ‘‘ goose, stuffed with chestnuts.’’ I was just about to pro- 
pose it,’’ said the caterer gravely. ‘‘ Under the head of game, 
then, I write, goose, stuffed with chestnuts. Now, gentlemen, it 
remains for us to consider how many we shall order. A goose 
each is too much; a quarter is not enough ; half a goose appears 
to me to be moderate. I propose, then, seventy-five geese, 
stuffed with chestnuts.’’ ‘‘ That’s very little, grumbled some of 
the party. ‘‘Let us say eighty, then,” conceded Pouilly, 
- ae not care about what we may leave.” This figure reconciled 
the malcontents, and the gastronomical secretary was about to 
profit by the truce to enter upon the paragraph Fish, when one of 
the waiters entered the room, and inquired with a profound bow, 
** Have you arranged your bill of fare, gentlemen ?’”’ ‘‘ Have 
we hired the room by the hour ?’? demanded one of the guests, 
indignantly. The waiter withdrew. ‘‘ Fish /”’ declaimed Pouilly, 
** Fancheux, decide on the fish.” ‘‘I leave it to Petroquin,’’ 
said Fancheux, modestly. ‘‘ He is the orator ofthe band. What 
say you, Petroquin? you shall have your choice.’ ‘If you 
consult my taste,’’ said Petroquin, ‘‘ I think that the fish we 
ought to eat, because it is exciting, digestive, high in flavour, 
caustic, and may, moreover, be relieved by a dash of vinegar, and 
amas of pepper, is a red herring.”’—‘‘ Bravo! Petroquin, 

ravo !’’ shouted the whole party, ‘‘ Red herrings unanimously 
adopted.’’? One hundred and fifty red herrings were accordingly 
ordered. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ then said the president Pouilly, ‘‘ we 
have now reached the dessert. We can choose betweeen asugar 
omelette, an apple omelette, and a rum omelette.” ‘‘ Let us 
order a ham one,”’ said Fancheux. ‘‘ No, a kidney one.” 
** No, one with sweet herbs.’’ ‘‘ Nay, gentlemen, then we must 
work backwards, as we cannot have these at the dessert; you 
have returned almost to the starting point.” ‘ If one is not at 
liberty to choose one’s own dessert, it is of no use staying here,”’ 
growled Fancheux. ‘‘ You wish fora ham omeletteas your des- 
sert ?’’ said the president ; ‘‘ have it by all means ; but, in that 
ease, I will take broad beans—it is all a matter of taste.”,—*‘ But 
what about the wine and spirits ?”’ asked a new speaker. ‘‘Si- 
lence, Mouffleton.—‘‘ I tell you, John Pouilly, that I am dying 
with thirst, from the steam of all the dishes that have passed 
under my nose.’’—‘'] continue the dessert-—who wishes for 
fruit?”’ ‘‘ Nobody; we want no such trash.””—‘‘ Now then, go 
on to the wine,” cried out an echo to Mouffleton. ‘* Gentlemen,” 
said Pouilly, solemnly, ‘‘it is my duty to inform you that the 
cellar contains twenty varieties of wine, both red and white.’»— 
“Don’t be partial; let’s have both, and plenty of brandy,” 
shouted Mouffleton. ‘Old Macon for me.’? ‘I’m for Sau- 
terne.” ‘‘ Beaume, if they’ve got it.” ‘* Burgundy—I always 
drink Burgundy.’’ “ Bordeaux; it’s a good digestive.” The 
very names of the wines had sufficed to partially intoxicate the 
150 guests; they were drunk by anticipation. 

‘* J offer a counsel,’’ said Bergamot. Let’s have it, and be 
quick, that it may be settled at once,’’ exclaimed a score of 
voices from all parts of the room; ‘‘ there’s been writing 
enough; the ink makes one sick.’’—‘‘ Instead of wearing out 
our brains about which wine we shall drink,’’ pursued Berga- 
mot; ‘‘ let us cut the matter short by ordering the key of the 
eellar—good and bad, white and red, have it all.” The proposi- 
tion was startling, but it was accepted. Mouffleton ran and 
threw himself into the arms of Bergamot. Pouilly wrote against 
the article wine—ALL THE CELLAR. He then rang, and the 
waiter once more appeared; and, habituated as he was to ex- 
cesses of every kind, shuddered as he thought upon the orgie 
which he was that night to witness. What national or patro- 
nymic festival could it be which was to be celebrated on that day 
in Paris, and which could cause the assembling of these 150 
men, all nearly of the same rank, as might be detected from 
their manner ; all nearly of the same profession, as was revealed 
by their costume, although the solemnity of the day had evidently 
induced a greater care in its adjustment, and who had met 





together with the unconcealed determination of eating, drinking, 
and rejoicing in a superhuman degree? The question shall be 
answered by the dense crowds which since ten o’clock in the 
morning (and the scene which we have just described took place 
at five in the evening) has been traversing the streets of Paris, 
spreading over the faubourgs, arriving from the neigh’ 

, and forming a compact mass upon the Boulevards, roll- 
ing on and on like a human torrent. This stream of 800,000 
living beings flows without ceasing from the Madeleine to the 
Bastille, filling up the whole space to the very walls of the 
houses, and all moving forward in order towards the same point. 
This festival is one of the very few which the Parisian has never 
forgotten even for a time, although it boasts no fireworks, and 
offers no opportunity even to get yourself shot. It is All Soul’s 
Day. It is the anniversary of thedead. * * * * The ban- 
quet, which we have seen en programme, was ordered by the 
fraternity of searchers, grave-diggers, masons, mutes, and un- 
dertakers. It was one of the repasts of which they are accus- 
tomed to partake at the common expense on All Soul’s Day, the 
2nd of November ; and it will be at once conceded that the day 
could not have been better chosen. They live by death; and is 
it not natural that they should celebrate with gratitude the source 
of their well-being ? 


We prefer M. Gozuan’s pictures of Parisian life to the 
romantic histories related during the night in the necropolis of 
Pére-la-Chaise, by a mysterious personage, who, enthroned 
upon a tomb, although he does not actually make the 
graves yield up their dead, at least lays bare all the secrets of 
their past lives, and the actual cause of their demise, to the 
young Marquis de Saint-Sue. The philosophy of his argu- 
ments will be at once understood from the following ex- 
tract :— 

WHY MEN DIE. 

‘‘ How!” exclaimed the young marquis ; ‘‘ you are convinced 
that we do not die?’ ‘I am convinced of it.’’—‘‘ And you 
assert this here,—where we breathe nothing but death, where we 
walk only upon the dead, where two or three such populations as 
that of Paris are inhumed—you assert that death does not exist ? 
Really, Chevalier—.’’ The chevalier smiled.—‘‘ And yourself, so 
dangerous, so formidable, with the sword, with all kinds of arms ; 
indeed, have you never killed any one?’’? ‘‘ My history has no- 
thing in common with my convictions;’’ said the chevalier, 
turning whiter than the marble against which he leant, and as 
livid as the moon light which streamed upon him. ‘‘ When I 
said that we did not die, I by no means affirmed that we did not 
cease to live. I only maintained that few persons, and those 
obscure ones, die naturally ; that is, go out because the oil of the 
lamp is exhausted, and because life is entirely worn out within 
them. This is all that I assert; but I own that it is in itself an 
enormous revelation ; as great an one, perhaps, in the psycholo- 
gical world, as the discovery of America in the terrestrial globe.’” 
—‘* You mean to say, then—’’ ‘ That without the ailments, 
which are all our own work, all, do you mark? without the 
passions, the sorrows, the vices of our social existence, which 
press upon the human body, and grapple with its energies, 
rending it now with their claws, now with their teeth, now with 
their fangs, we should never know where life terminates, and 
where death begins.’’—‘‘ To support such a system as this—’” 
‘*Say such a trath,” exclaimed the chevalier earnestly.—‘“‘ Ex- 
amples would be required.’’? ‘Here are a hundred thousand 
collected about us; and among these hundred thousand dead, 
some illustrious, and some obscure; some young and some old ; 
some born in palaces, and others in the streets; some who 
existed in luxury, and some who wrestled with famine; these 
occupied in political struggles, those in the career of arms ; 
these celebrated for their success in the fine arts, and those 
famous for their crimes; some beautiful and beloved, and some 
almost regal in their coquetting and their intrigues. Search 
again, assist me—Search! Mention a vice, a virtue, a defect, or 
a passion which has appertained to one of these mouldering 
bodies, and I will tell you boldly, clearly, and irrevocably, not only 
the day of its decease, as the masons letter their tombs, but that 
which killedthem. In short, we are sitting among the murdered.”” 
The marquis started. ‘‘ Murdered! do youhear? Ah! you be- 
lieve that life, that delicate web embroidered by the Deity as the 
purest veil behind which he hides himself, can be crushed and 
mangledin your hands, and that it will resist with the same te-~ 
nacity as the soul which is immortal? You believe that the 
envelope, chosen among all others, that which it, perhaps, re- 
quired half an eternity to frame, and which He filled and ani- 
mated with His breath, isan inert mass, on which you may at 
any moment practise with impunity the effects of fire, steel, and 
poison?’? ‘Thus,’ said the marquis, ‘‘ You believe that most 
of these who lie around us would not have been here 
had they not lived in the midst of social murder?” ‘That is 
my belief.” The Marquis de Saint-Sue no longer knows what 
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to think. ‘‘What was originally only a principle with me,” 

the chevalier, ‘‘ has become a stupendous truth to my 
mind, since, as I told you before, I sought to know, and have 
succeeded in ascertaining, the cause of these daily deaths. When 
I had listened to the minutest details of the events which had 
occurred in each life, and of the passions by which it had been 
first torn, and subsequently annihilated, then I came and leant 
curiously over the tomb where it was laid at last, as one leans 
Over a well in order to look into its depths; and each time I 
have raised my head again—’’ ‘In terror ?’’ exclaimed the 
marquis. ‘‘ Not always; often with a hearty burst of laughter. 
Life is a thing so delicate, as I just now remarked, that all 
which glances past it inflicts a wound ; and that each wound is 
well nigh mortal * * * You have said that I am 
immensely rich. It is true; well, instead of spending my income 
in wandering uncomfortably over the world, in order to see how 
they bow their heads in China, and cook rice in Tartary, I pre- 
ferred learning to understand what was passing in the mysterious, 
little-frequented, and almost inaccessible region called the human 
heart. To be understood, it must be judged by its actions, as a 
machine is estimated when it is seen in operation. Who will 
divulge to me the mysteries of the human heart? was the ques- 
tion which I asked myself. The grave, was the ready answer; 
because the grave presents at once the cause and the effect of 
most secret actions of humanity. You ascend from the victim 
to the executioner by the ladders which must exist. The only 
difficulty is to find them.”’ 


One more graphic social sketch, and we must conclude — 


HUMAN POODLES. 


There is a certain social mythology which induces young men, 
whether handsome or ugly, dull or clever, but above all, young 
men who are poor and idle, to believe that they shall one day 
encounter certain old countesses, who, becoming suddenly en- 
“amoured of them, will give them all that they can desire, and all 
that they have no reason to expect from the inheritance of their 
worthy fathers or uncles. They attain the age of five-and- 
thirty, constantly on the look-out for this fabulous countess in 
the private boxes of the. theatres, in the snuggest corners of 
well-lighted saloons, under the trees of the Tuileries, in the 
coupé of the diligence; this countess, thanks to whom they are 
to keep a good table, wear fine linen, drive a dazzling equipage, 
‘and have plenty of money in their pockets. And what, though 
‘this world should say, ‘“‘ Do yousee so andso? He is patro- 
nised by an old countess.” They will let the world talk. 

They become forty years, fifty years, of age, but neither old 
nor young countesses offer themselves; and, at length, unde- 
ceived to the depths of their spirit, and gouty to the soles of 
es Sete they renounce the conquest of all countesses in this 
world. 

Well, two young men, predestined no doubt, encountered each 
other ; two young men with each a star burnt into his brow, 
made acquaintance, who had found in flesh and bone—one in 
truth, full in flesh, and the other high in bone—two real old 
«ountesses, very rich, having mansions in Paris, country houses 
out of Paris, good tables, capital. incomes, carriages, and who, 
to sum up all, were most satisfactorily enamoured of them. 
These two young men were called, the one M. Beauzémy, and 
the other M. Zéphizin. 

Such were the names of these two beings, worthy of all envy 
and admiration, born to uphold on earth a pleasant faith almost 
‘extinguished—that old countesses do indeed exist willing to 
make the happiness of young men disinherited by fortune. 

The two ladies advanced to greet their hostess, and then 

themselves in a conspicuous part of the room, closely 
‘ollowed by their cavaliers, one of whom carried a faded yellow 
parasol, and the other a circular elastic cushion, upon which his 
patroness was wont to sit. 

“* Here, M. Beauzémy ; here,’’ said Madame de Boulac, to 
hher cavalier, as she seated herself beside Madame de Mertinier. 

** Place yourself behind me,’’ said, in her turn, Madame de 
Martinier to M. Zéphizin, who stood near her. The two young 
men seated themselves meekly in the rear of the two old coun- 


ses. 

Madame de Boulac was about fifty-eight, but her bull-dog 
face, her thick lips, her triple chin, her heavy figure, and above 
all her conceited and grotesque style of dress, made her look at 
deast ten years older. 

Madame de Martinier was the elder by several years, and wore 
apale blue silver turban sprinkled with silver stars. She was as 
thin as her friend was thick. Her transparency would have carried 
with it something aristocratic, had she not obtruded a pair of 
arms and a chest of telegraphic leanness upon the world. She 
looked like famine, as famine was represented by the symboli- 
eal painters of the sixteenth century. The two young men car- 
ried upon their faces the absolute insignificance to which they 
had vowed themselves. They were a combination of the automa- 


Accustomed neither to think nor to act for themselves, they no 
longer spoke, they only murmured; they did not laugh, they 
merely smiled ; they did not walk, they only followed. They 
looked like faded umbrellas, soiled footstools, or broken fans. 
They obeyed a gesture, a signal, or acall. They were not un- 
happy, because they ate well, drank as much as they pleased, were 
never compelled to walk, and passed their lives at routs and sup- 
pers, at balls and theatres; they were more than unhappy, for 
they were totally null. Such were the two young men who 
had attained the rare and envied fate of being patronized by as 
many elderly countesses. 


Here is a frightful picture, but one which may not be with- 
out its use, and of which the moral is evident. 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 

I will shew you this woman as she is, and as a type of her 

class. You must not confound them with the Aspasias, the Ma- 

rian de.Lormes, and the Manon Lescants of past times. In the 

century of Louis XIV. essentially the century of luxury and high 

ideas, they were prodigal, throwing into the street bags of gold 

and caskets of jewels, wasting their youth, their intellect, and 

their hearts upon mere passing caprices. Our own age produces 

only such as her to whom I am about to introduce you. In order 

to reach her at an hour r= midnight, we must traverse in 

silence three saloons, fitted up each in a different style, but all 

sumptuous and elegant. No mere citizen-finery will meet your 

eye. Thecarpets, upon which an Eastern parterre seems to be 

spread out, are the produce of the royal manufactories ; the 

bronze time-pieces cost 4,000 francs each; the slender tables 

and the consoles, with their finely-wrought angles “of sculptured 
brass, are formed of massive ebony; and below the paintings 

which clothe the wallsare written the names of Terbury or of Wou- 
vermann. At the Tuileries you may see a king, butyou will not see 
more costly Sevres or Saxony ehina. Their mistress understands 

the value of these things as well as any inmate of the Bouillon 
palace ; butit is not that she has the enthusiastic love of an artist 
for her Flemish carpets of the age of Charles the Bold, orher Floren- 
tine bronzes ; no, you see them in her possession, and she values 

them for two reasons—first, because by their display she evi- 
dences at once her wealth and her fashion; and, secondly, be- 

cause she can sell them advantageously, whenever her whim or 
her want may urge her to do so. In what gay colours, in what 
graceful shapes, in what soft and yet vivid splendour does no& 
your imagination paint the Jast apartment of this ane suite, 
that in which she passes several hours of each day, and where 
she retires on her return from the theatres. You exhaust the 
glittering fancies of the Orient, and you still feel convinced that 
you have not done justice to the reality. This mysterious retreat 
is an office, and the man engaged in writing in a ledger is the 
lady’s bookkeeper. The account made out, and the balance duly 
carried to her credit, the confidential clerk is consulted on the 
most profitable investment for thelarge capital which remains after 
the payment of current expenses. The lady desires shares in the 
Font-canals, shares in the Paris and St. Germain railway (right 
bank), to purchase a life annuity, and to appropriate 6,000f. 
monthly to gambling in the stocks. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Adventures of Daniel Boone. By the Author of “ Uncle 
Philip’s Conversations,”” New York, 1844. D. Appleton 
and Co.* 

We are sorry to see this little volume. It is taken almost 

entirely from Mr. Flint’s biography of Boone, and contains 

the same errors, fables, and absurdities. For instance, the 
hero is said to have been born in 1746, whereas he was born 
in 1732; he is said to have died in 1818, although his death 
really took place in 1820; and at the time of his decease he 
was, we are told, in his eighty-fourth year, when in reality he 
was eighty-eight. Nay, the writer of this work has even 
failed to perceive that, if born in 1746, he would have been in 
his seventy-second or seventy-third year if he had died in 

1818, and not in his eighty-fourth ; he has copied even Mr. 

Flint’s false arithmetic. We find, also, Mr. Flint’s fabulous 

account of Boone’s recovery of his daughter, when taken by 

the Indians in 1776, the falsity of which Mr. Butler exposed 
years ago; and also the story derived, professedly, from 

Audubon, which we believe to be equally untrue. Indeed, 

this volume throughout follows Mr. Flint with exquisite 

fidelity, and, we regret to say, does it too without acknowledg- 
ment. It is not our purpose, however, to dwell on the work 
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before us, or on any of the other lives or sketches of the hero 
of this book. We wish, if we can, to shake ourselves free 
from books, and cities, and the present time, and go with our 
readers into the grim and green wilderness, and look at the 
pioneers as they press so. boldly, yet cautiously, forward, 
and build their cabins in the shade of the noble forests which 
cover the hunting-grounds of the Cherokee and the Shawanese. 

The spring of 1769 rose calmly over those broad woodlands. 
Not a cabin, not a wigwam, lay hidden in those budding val- 
leys; not a white man’s foot profaned their ancient silence. 
Elsewhere there was noise. eno’ Boston merchants, and 
Virginia burgesses, and British ministers, all scolding at once 
about the right of trial in the colonies and the non-importation 
of English goods ; traders swearing and Indians yelling, from 
the Ohio to Lake Erie. The western slopes of the Allegha- 
nies swarmed with emigrants. On the Wabash and the IJili- 
nois, red, white, and mongrel men made the prairies hideous 
with their orgies. In the south, and along the Mississippi, 
the Anglo-Saxons were already crowding the Frenchman and 
the Spaniard. But in the midst of all, this busy life, in the 
centre of this whirlpool of humanity, lay a virgin, land, un- 
known to the white, uninhabited by the red man,—the Dark 


and Bloody Ground—the hunter’s paradise ; the home of the 


buffalo and the elk. . Englishmen had sailed up and down the 
“« Belle Riviére”’ for twenty years; they had built trading 
stations in the centre of Ohio; they knew the Miami, and the 
Scioto, and the Maume by heart; they had formed great com- 
panies to colonize the West. But the peerless forests of that 
neutral ground, where the Indians of the north and south met 
to chase the bison together, or to engage in deadly conflict, had 
been-scarce eyer entered by. the pioneers of. the West, the 
roaming traders. 

The reason is plain enongh : there were no dwellers there— 
none to trade with. Of one band, a dim and shadowy com- 
pany, and of one only, we hear, as having entered Kentucky 
before 1769, In 1767, John Finley,—with others, we can- 
not doubt,—having crossed the mountains by the Cumberland 
gap, instead of following the old beaten path of business 
to the Cherokees end other southern savages, turned north- 
ward, along an Indian track known as the Warrior’s Road, 
which led from the Cumberland ford over the broken country 
lying upon the Eastern branches of the Kentucky river, on to 
the mouth of the Scioto. John was a business man, and saw 
a good chance for speculation by buying up the Indians’ pel- 
tries on the spot where they. took them; and it seems that he 
drove & good trade, and was pleased with the country ; so that 
he left, promising himself a speedy return.and. farther profits. 
Slowly over that rugged region Finley and his comrades toiled 
back to Carolina; and the tales they told, of. the game .that 
filled those new lands buzzed far and wide among the long- 
legged, fearless hunters that ranged the eastern slope, and the 
steep valleys of the Appallachian range. 

; Among these hunters was one Daniel Boone, .who, with 
his wife and children, lived in the upper valley of the Yadkin; 
a man in the prime of life, thirty-six years,of age,—for 
he was.born in the same year with Washington, 1732. He 
was a quiet man, who had known poverty, and after many 
changes was poor still. A born hunter Daniel was, and fond 
of terms Ee enweerT® man who preferred to roam the 
mountain, and sleep in a cayern or camp by a gushing spring, 
to the dull farm life and the home fireside. . We say he oe 
born hunter ; he possessed the -instinct_ of the bee, and could 
go to his own dwelling in a bee-line from any point to. which 
his Se ah might carry him. Fatigue, hunger, and ex- 
posure he could bear like an Indian. Strong, but light, active 
as a déer, courageous, hut cautious, kind, silent, thoughtful, 
he was the very man to act the part of pioneer. And to him, 
among others, came rumours of.the new lands which the 
traders had visited, and his heart burned within him... He 
pate. out Finley, and from his own lips learned that of a 
truth there was a country where buffalo swarmed like flies in 
summer, and where the wild turkey and the deer were scarce 
worth wasting powder upon. How he meditated on the tales 
he had heard, how he discussed the wisdom of an excursion to 
the Far West with Mrs. Boone, and how she vanquished him 
in argument, but could not change his heart one hair’s breadth, 
how he climbed the mountains and thought of the distant Eden, 
and slept by the brook-side and dreamed of it,—all these things 
our readers must imagine as they best can. Little doubt can 





exist that the year before Boone’s journey began was a year of 
hesitation, and hope, and doubt, and deep thought. But the 
temptation was too strong for him. The winter of 1768-9 
wore away, and listlessly Daniel performed his spring duties 
on the farm, and sighed as he thought how the year was 
passing by. March passed, and April glided on, and still he 
lingered. But at length Finley prepared to return to the 
place he had before visited, and renew his trade with the sas 
vages; and, on the Ist of May, throwing aside plough and 
hoe, Daniel tightened his belt; put a new edge to his knife, 
shouldered his rifle, bade his wife and little ones good by, and, 
in company with five comrades, started ‘‘in quest of the 
country of Kentucky.” ' 

Finley led the’ way; by the Negro mountain, over range 
after range of hills, through the Cumberland gap, 
northward by the ford, on and on they toiled toward the Red 
River, a branch of the Kentucky, running from the eastern 
highlands.. Rain poured upon the little band of pioneers ; 
the paths were most rough and toilsome; and as days came 
and went,—one week, two, three,—and still steep hills 
and narrow valleys, gushing streams and tangled woods, alone 
met their eyes, they began to think more highly of having a 
roof within a hundred miles of one, and a change of clothes 
once a month in rainy weather. But they had put their 
hands to the plough, and might not look back. | Five weeks’ 
had gone, and the sixth was entered upon, when Finley began 
to recognize the neighbourhood ; the hills were abrupt ; 
the forest was more open ; cane-brakes began to appear; now 
and then small herds of buffalo were seen; and at 
upon the 7th of June, the wet, weary sojourners stopped, 
built themselves a cabin, dried their clothes, cleaned their guns, 
talked over their plans by the blazing fire, and fell asleep by 
its embers. 

They talked over their plans, but what they were we know 
not. Nothing can well be more barren than the preposterous 
paper prepared by John Filson from Boone’s account of 
himself ; and yet that paper is our only source of exact in- 
formation as to the events of much of the pioneer’s life. 
From it we learn, that, from June 7th to the 22nd of Dee. 
1769, the band. of adventurers hunted with great success, 
and that, upon the last named day, Boone and one of his 
companions were suddenly attacked by Indians and made 
prisoners ; whereupon the other four took to their heels and 
got back to the settlements as.soon as possible. This is all 
that, we know; but in accordance with the habit of more 
eminent historians, it may be proper, in the absence of facts, 
to introduce some suppositions, We would suggest, there- 
fore, that, during the six months and a:half spent before the 
attack of the savages, Finley and his fellows had been trad- 
ing with the Indians as on his former visit. That six white 
men could scour the choice hunting-grounds of the natives, 
undiscovered, for half a year, is not-to be believed, and’ pre- 
bably friendly relations during that, time: existed between the 
white and red men. But how these relations were disturbed 
we know not. Very probably some of Boone’s comrades 
were knaves, and cheated their simple customers ; or it may 
have been jealousy of the strangers, who, from mere passing 
traders, seemed changing into residents and claimants of the 
lands, that led the Indians to the act of violence recorded by 
Boone. 

But whatever may have caused the natives to assume a 
hostile attitude towards the new-comers, certain it is that from 
that 22nd of December, 1769, they always maintained it, till 
the power of. the invaders was toc great to be longer resisted, 
and Wayne wrung from them the treaty of Greenville. 
Boone and his companion were their first prisoners, and re- 
mained in durance for seven days. During. that time they 
avoided showing any sign of hoping, or even of wishing, to 
escape, and thus succeeded in throwing their captors off their 
guard, so that, after a week of confinement, they were able to 
set themselves free. . Boone does not tell’ us that he used 
this time in noticing the ways and stratagems of the Indians; 
but we cannot doubt that he did so, and thus prepared himself 
more effectually to baffle them at their peculiar art and mys- 
tery... Indeed, we have. often thought that he continued so 
long in captivity for the. very purpose of making himself ac- 
quainted with those customs and tricks, which be had: never 
before, probably, had so good an opportunity of learning. 
When free, he and his friend seon found their way back to the 
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¢amp where they had spent the summer; and behold! it was 
deserted. It was no part of Boone’s plan, however, after he 
had once entered so deeply into the dangers and delights of 
tae: wilderness, to leave them on the first show of danger; and 
he, with Stewart, his companion in captivity, continued to 
hunt as before, only using greater precautions against being 
once more rised by the savages. 

While Daniel was thus daring the perils of the extreme 
frontier, his brother, Squire Boone, a man of equal skill and 
spirit, was on his way from the settlements to join him. Fol- 
lowing the Warrior’s-road, he came at last, in company with 
one other man, to the camp near the Red-river, and there 
found his predecessors still alive, and full of hope andcourage. 
Whether he brought out any messages from Mrs. Daniel to 
her -husband—orders to return, or the like—history fails to 
notice; but if the bearer of any such requests, he bore them 
to no purpose, for the wanderer had no thought of going 
back to the plough while he could live so comfortably by the 
rifle. These four then commenced their winter campaign; 
but, not many weeks had passed before Stewart was killed 
by -the Indians, an event which probably induced the new 
comer, Squire Boone’s companion, to return to Carolina ; 
and thus the brothers were left alone in the great forest 
of Kentucky. It was early in the year 1770 that they were 
thus.left, and until March, 1771, they remained by them- 
selves, with the exception of the months of May and June 
1770, when Squire Boone returned to the borders of the civi- 
lized world to provide a supply of powder and shot, while 
Daniel, without even a dog for company, hunted, travelled, 
ate, slept, meditated, and enjoyed his leisure. 

It is impossible for men who have grown up in our tame 
civilization to enter into the feelings of one so situated. 
Many hundred miles from all to whom he could look for aid, 
in @ boundless wood filled with subtle and cruel enemies, 
dependent upon his gun, yet witha scanty supply of ammu- 
hition,: without a comrade or the hope of one,—and still con- 
tented and cheerful, nay, very happy. Every day he changed 
his position ; every night he slept in a different place from 
the ome he had occupied the night before ; constantly in dan- 
ger, he. was forced to be constantiy on his guard; but free- 
dom, the leve of nature, the excitement of peril, and the 
pleasures of the chase appear to have repaid him’ for all ‘his 
trials, toils, and watchfulness. One circumstance, which helps 
us to explain Boone’s security while among the bands of 
roaming savages, and, as we should suppose, in hourly dread 
of losing his life, was this; the forests of Kentucky at that 
early period were filled with a species of nettle, which being 
once, trodden on, retained for a long time the impres- 
sion of the foot; even a turkey might with ease be tracked 
in it, This weed the Indians, numerous and fearless, took no 
pains to avoid, while the solitary hunter never touched it; it 
thus became to him a sure and easy means of knowing the 
presence, position, and numbers of his enemies, without be- 
traying his own whereabouts. The surface of the country 
was.as. if covered with snow for the feet of his foes, but naked 
for his own. f 

It was during this period that Mr. Flint represents him as 
standing at the mouth of Salt River, and looking at the dis- 
tant, Alleghanies, not more than five hundred miles off! Whe- 
ther he went so far west as Salt River we have no means of 
knowing; but probably most of his time was spent about the 
valleys of the Kentucky and Licking. In the former was the 
choice region where he afterwards settled; in the latter he 
sought for salt, and was able also to kill any number of buffalo 
he desired. 

One that has not seen them cannot realize the exquisite 
beauty of the forests near Lexington and Versailles. Free 
from: ali rugged undergrowth, but filled originally with the 
slender, graceful cane; carpeted by a turf like that of an 
English park, and with scarce a dry icaf to be seen; the trees 
tall and:stately, and of the’most beautiful varieties ; the sur- 
face slightly rolling, with springs bursting from every hillside, 
and clear brooks singing along every valley,—these forests are 
the pride of the West. And these, when Boone first entered 
them, were swarming with game of every kind, bird and beast. 
No wonder he thought Kentucky an Eden. We ean almost 
forgive Filson, who fills these noble woods with blossoms and 
fruit et.the close of December. « 

The Licking valley possessed none of the charms of that 





of the Kentucky, but it contained an invaluable treasure in 
the mineral spring at the Blue Licks, now a fashionable 
watering-place. The hills of the Licking are steep and rug- 
ged; near the Blue Licks they are barren and stony; 
stripped of all herbage and of every bush, and beaten to 
macadam by the tramping, for ages, of immense herds of 
buffalo, elk, and mammoth. The spring itself is somewhat 
saline, that is, impregnated with common salt; but it also 
contains many other mineral ingredients. It is a favourite 
water throughout the West and Southwest, the planters 
buying it in barrels, and drinking it in the morning as a pre- 
servative against bilious diseases. To the early settlers this 
spring had a’ threefold value; it supplied them with salt, it 
was their grand medicine chest, and it attracted immense 
quantities of game. From it in various ‘directions went off . 
great buffalo tracks, like turnpikes, along which the animals 
of the forest were for evar coming and going; while about the 
spring itself, in the open valley, were sometimes gathered ten 
or twenty thousand bisons at atime. Such, at least, was the 
calculation of their numbers made by Simon Kenton, who 
lived ‘near by, and was there very frequently. One obstacle 
alone interfered with the enjoyment of this unlimited supply 
of game: in consequence of the bare character of the 
about the spring, it was impossible to approach the animals 
without exposing one’s self to an enemy in the surrounding 
forest. But the nature of the hills and valleys, abrupt and 
varied, afforded excellent opportunities for concealment, and 
for the exercise of that skill and cunning upon which the 
hunters prided themselves. 

We once heard an anecdote strikingly illustrative of this 
skill, which, if we remember right, came from Boone him- 
self to our informant. Boone had approached the Licking 
from the west at the same time that Simon Kenton had reached 
the borders of the valley from the east. Each paused to re- 
connoitre before he left the covert of the woods; and each 
ascertained the presence of another human being in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then commenced a process on the part of each 
for learning who the other was without revealing himself; and 
such was their mutaally baffling power of concealment, that 
forty-eight hours passed before either could satisfy himself 
that the other was not an Indian and a foe. 

About this spring, and through the region extending thence 
to the point where Boonesborough was afterwards built, Daniel 
hunted during nearly two months that his brother was absent. 
On the 27th of Jane; they were safely reunited, and again 
pursued their adventures together. 

But we must for a time leave them to wander, while we 
notice the entrance, at that very period, into the South of 
Kentucky, 6f a’band known as the Long Hunters. It was 
led by Colonel James Kiiox, and consisted, at the outset, of 
forty hunters, only nine of whom crossed the whole apptc 
lachian range; and while the Boones ‘were wandering solitary 


over the sunny slopes about the Elkhorn, these men explored 
the wild and broken region lying upon the northern borders 
of Tennessee. But little is known even now of the vast 
country lying along the western slope of the AlleZhanies from 


Keritucky to Georgia. The people of the interior of Africa 
have been more fully described, and the depths of the Himalaya 
range more thoroughly investigated. The whole region is as 
rugged as well can be, where there are neither volcanoes nor 
alpine péeaks. You travel from two to three hundred miles, 
through a district destitute even of a cart-road, and where a 
wheeled ¥ehicle was never seen. Three of the country towns 
of Kentucky are approachable only by bridle paths, In 
many , éven horses cannot find footing. An informant, 
who tried to penetrate without a guide to the falls of the Cum- 
berland, told us he was forced to leave his saddle and find his 
way on foot, sometimes on all fours, At one point, he came 
to a little'settlement, and, knocking at a door to ask for food, 
was astonished to find himself, when it was opened, clasped in 
the arms of a stout mountain maiden ; not remembering ever 
to have seen her before, he knew not what to think of the 
civility, till he learned that it was twelve years since she had 
seen any one except the half dozen persons who lived near by, 
and ‘a stranger ‘was to her too great a rarity, too exquisite a 
luxury, to escape an enthusiastic welcome. 

Into this most rough and inhospitable tract, Colonel Knox 
and his companions forced their way in pursuit of the buffalo, 
and from the length of time they were absent from ther 
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homes, they obtained, in the traditions of the West, their 
name of the Long Hunters. In that same year, 1770, George 
Washington also visited the Ohio for the second time, going 
as. far down as the Great Kanawha, to examine lands in that 
vicinity to which he had claims, The journal of his trip may 
be found in the appendix to the second volume of Mr. 
Sparks’s great work ; one fact alone therein mentioned, is of 
much import to us in relation to Western history ; that fact 
is the growing impatience of the Indians at the gradual en- 
croachments of the whites on the lands south of the Ohio. 
To those lands England had obtained a nominal title by the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, made two years before; but from 
what Washington saw, it is clear that the Mingoes and Shaw- 
nese of the west were not disposed to yield their hunting- 
lands at the bidding of the proud Iroquois of New York, and 
already the exasperation which resulted in Dunmore’s war had 
shown itself in various ways. 

But. of Washington and Knox the Boones knew nothing. 
Having stayed as long as they dared in the neighbourhood of 
the Kentucky river, they went southward toward the Cum- 
berland, and there continued their strange, dangerous, but 
exciting life, until March, 1771, when they returned home. 

(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Warworta Literary Instirvtion.—On Tuesday 
evening a lecture was delivered in the National School Rooms, 
Newington, in connection with this institution, by Mr. H. 
Hersee, on the Genius and Writings of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
After commenting on the most striking characteristics of Mr. 
Dickens’s writings, and contrasting them with those of the 
Paul Clifford and Jack pard school, Mr. Hersee made 
several selections from the “‘ Sketches,’’ which he recited in a 
very effective manner, carrying with him his audience. 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
It is, we understand, in contemplation to purchase a piece 
of ground whereon to erect a more suitable building for the 
purposes of this institution. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


[It is intended in this division of Taz Crrtic to collect communications 
of facts observed in Natural History, for which at present there exists 
no medium. Correspondence is requested.] 

Tustrations of the Genera of Birds, embracing their Generic 
Characters; with Sketches of their Habits. By Capt. 
Tuomas Brown, M.W.S., &c. &c. Parts VI. and VII, 
4to. London, 1846, Smith and Elder. 

Tue parts before us sustain in every particular the favourable 

Opinion we gave"of the preceding numbers of this work when 

they came under our consideration in August last. The birds 

here figured are, ‘‘The Long-eared Owl’ and “the Barn 

‘Owl ;”’ the “‘ Great Merganser,”’ the Bohemian Waxwing ;”’ 

the ‘‘ Black and Orange Baltimore,’’ the “‘ Golden Oriole ;’’ 

the ‘‘ Meadow Lark’’ and ‘‘ Bewick’s Wren.” A page of 
illustrations of the generic character of Vulturide, very care- 
fully drawn, is also given. The attitudes and colouring of the 
above-named specimens are felicitously true to nature, and the 
ietter-press descriptions are as comprehensive and exact as it is 
possible that pains-taking can make them. When complete 
this will form an indispensable work to the book-shelves of the 
naturalist ; and, as it supplies a need which we alluded to in 
our former notice, should be added to the library of every 
scientific institution throughout the kingdom. 

—f—— 


Tat Potato Diszase.—The following important con- 
versation took place in Parliament on Friday evening last. 
‘The facts stated by Dr. Lindsay cannot be too widely disse- 
minated :—Mr. Horsman rose to put a question to the right 
hon. baronet on a subject of great public importance. In his 
Speech the other night the right hon. baronet had spoken not 
Only of the present evil to be feared from the failure of the 
potato crop, but also of his fear that there might also be a de- 
ficiency in future crops, in consequence of the seed being affect- 
ed also. Since the right hon. baronet had made that observa- 
tion a statement had been published, which was signed by 











names of high authority, which gave the result of an experi. 
ment made by the Horticultural Society, rendering the prospect 
more alarming, and to which he desired to call the attention 
of the right hon. baronet. The statement was as follows :— 
‘* At the ordinary meeting of the Horticultural Society, held 
on Tuesday, Dr. Lindley exhibited some specimens of new 
potatoes grown in the garden of the society and Lady Rolle at 
Bicton. In many the disease of last autumn was very appa- 
rent, and in some cases it was very extensive. They had 
produced from sets of potatoes which had been slightly affected, 
but showed that wherever the vitality had been influenced the 
disease would be perpetuated—a fact which could not too ge- 
nerally be made known amongst growers. In many the brown 
and blighted haulm and the decayed tuber were quite as per- 
ceptible as in any of the old specimens. In the specimens 
fresh dug up no appearance of fungus could be detected by 
the most minute microscopical examination, but this was 
very apparent in those from the country, showing that it was 
a consequence and not the cause of the disease.” Perhaps this 
statement might have come under the notice of the right 
hon. baronet, and he therefore wished to ask him whether he 
had received any information which would lead him to uP 
pose that those further apprehensions were well founded ? 
Sir R. Pext.—When I spoke in the debate on Monday night 
I did state generally that I feared there was great reason to 
apprehend that the evil arising from the failure of the 
potato crop might not stop with the present season. At that 
time, however, I had had no direct personal communication 
with Dr. Lindley, but I spoke from communications of a 
general nature from different parts of the country, which led 
me to expect that danger was to be apprehended next season 
as well as this. On the next day I received a communication 
from Dr. Lindley, who said he felt it necessary to make an 
immediate report of circumstances which led him to feel that 
there was great reason to apprehend a failure in the succeeding 
crop, arising from a diseased state of the seed derived from a 
part of the existing crop. He said that experiments had been 
made with potatoes considered to be sound, and where the 
fungi, or whatever the diseased part may be, could not be 
diseased (as we understood the right hon. baronet), and also 
that microscopic experiments had been made with seeds which 
were supposed to be sound. The result was a discovery that 
they contained the germs of the disease, and Dr. Lindley did 
impress on the government the necessity of giving notice of 
these facts, and of urging on the public the utmost caution, 
as there was every reason to apprehend that plants produced 
from seed derived from diseased potatoes would also be dis- 
eased, 

THE LATE WEATHER.—Mr. Barnes, the gardener at Bicton, 
has addressed the following letter to the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
on the effect of the recent extraordinary mild weather, on the 
productions of the garden, and also some observations on his 
winter sown potatoes :—‘‘ This has indeed been a most extra- 
ordinary season, and one in which an observing cultivator has 
had much opportunity of discovering useful principles, and of 
increasing his store of knowledge. Although the potato crop 
was last year greatly injured, no autumn or winter during my 
remembrance has been so productive in abundance of good vege- 
tables, and in articles, too, that are not usual at this season. 
Here we have never been without cauliflowers, white 
broccoli, in variety; globe artichokes have been in season, and 
have been growing all the winter, and I have observed to-day 
that all the strongest suckers of these have started into fruit, 
many heads being now fit for table. The winter savoys, cole- 
worts, Brussels sprouts, and kales, in variety, are all run, and 
many are in full bloom. I have had already a quantity cut 
down with the reaping-hook. Early peas, beans, and other 
articles have had the appearance of having been forced in & 
structure, deficient of light and air. As to peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, they are already in bloom; pears, cherries, and 
some varieties of plums are nearly opening their blossom-buds ; 
but what is more extraordinary, a long south border of early 
ash-leaf kidney potatoes, planted on the 31st of October last, are 
up in full row, and are from two to six inches in height; they 
have never received any protection; we have given them a 
deep hoeing to-day, and they look as even and as yr og J as 
if it were the first week in May; not a blemish, or the least 
sign of the late prevailing disease is apparent in them, although 
the tubers were all more or less affected in July last. Some 
people may say of what utility can a piece of potatoes be, or 
what chance can they have to produce a crop which are in fall 
row in the open garden in the last week in January? But I have 
made up my mind to turn them to a useful account. I shall io 
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the first place take up a quantity with balls of earth attached 
to their roots, and transplant them on slight hotbeds, hooped 
over and covered with mats, fern, furze, evergreen boughs, or 
any other materials I can lay my hands on, and to plant my 
border again. I shall allow a portion, however, to remain where 
they are, and will mulch the surface with dry fern, refuse straw, 
leaves, heath, or other materials, earthing up the stems with 
dry dusty earth, old dry mushroom-bed refuse, &c., that I 
always keep in hoard for purposes of this kind, As I above 
observed, something is to be learned from such weather, for I 
have other pieces of autumn-planted potatoes, though on a dif- 
ferent system, from the very same seed tubers, not one of which 
has yet appeared above ground, and which on examination were 
found to be only just pushing their shoots from a quarter of an 
inch to one inch in length; this is easy to be accounted for. 
These, then, are the results of the unusual mildness of the last 
three months of autumn and winter. In the first month of the 
_ year with us there was not the slightest frost, not even a white 
morning frost, and this is more than we could say of any months 
during the whole of 1845, not even excepting June, July, and 
August. As to flowers in bloom there is here, in the open 
ground, an unusual quantity for this season of the year; many 
varieties of hybrid scarlet rhododendrons are in full bloom in 
masses, and are truly beautiful.’”’ 

Tue Season 1n Devonsurre.—A starling has made a 
nest, and hatched a brood of young, in a hole in the wall by 
the side of the house of Mr. Frank Curson, artist, Dix’s-field, 
Exeter. Mr. Osborne, of Bridge-street, found a robin’s nest, 
last week, with three eggs in it. As an additional proof of 
the mildness of the season, we may state that there are now 
growing in the open air, near the cottage of Mr. Mayne, the 
druggist, in the neighbourhood of Ashburton, gooseberries 
that have already obtained a large size.— Western Times. 

REMARKABLE PHENOMENON.—We learn, by a letter from 
Paris, that a great sensation has been excited in the scientific 
world there by the extraordinary phenomenon of a young girl 
from Normandy who possesses the electric power belonging 
to the torpedo. M. Arago, who has witnessed several proofs 
of this singular quality, made a very interesting statement on 
the subject to the Académie des Sciences, who have formed a 
commission to investigate the facts. A few years ago two 
Egyptian boys came to Marseilles and there exhibited the 
same remarkable peculiarity, to the astonishment of all the 
men of science of the place. The Académie des Sciences at 
Paris, having been apprised of this circumstance, sent a com- 
mission to the spot to investigate the case; but, on their ar- 
Fival, it was found that the electric power had vanished from 
the boys, and it had been observed that it had gradually di- 
minished from a short period after their arrival. In times 
less enlightened than our own this girl might have been ac- 
cused of sorcery, for a power incomprehensible to the darkened 
intellects around her. 

Disparity 1n Horses anv Disparity 1x Men.—Ninety- 
six inches (or eight feet) is the utmost height of which we 
have any authentic record of any living man having attained ; 
and thirty-two inches that of the shortest man, that man 
not being deformed. The largest horse known is Carter’s 
Mammoth, which, if strictly measured, is, we believe, just 
seventy-eight inches (19} hands) to the shoulder ; the smallest, 
her Majesty’s pet, ‘‘The Eastern equine pigmy,’’ twenty- 
six inches (6} hands). The relative proportions are, there- 
fore, exact—the giant is three times the height of the dwarf; 
the Mammoth horse three times the height of the Eastern 
pet. 








THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 

of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 

riences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 

er economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 

this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tur CriTICc, 

and we inyite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


SUFFERINGS OF A BOAT’S CREW. 


(From the Sydney Morning Heraid, of Sept. 20.) 

The following is a narrative of a most interesting character, 
being an account of the sufferings of Mr. Clarke (the survivor 
of a boat’s crew of eight persons), who was for six weeks drift- 
ing about the Pacific in an open boat :— 

“T left Tahiti, in the schooner Sophia, for the Paunertors, 


or Chain Islands, March 4, 1843, and arrived at the island | ome small sucking-pig, cooked, about four gallons of water, 





where I was to be stationed, seeking pearl shells, in the month 
of May; but previous to my being placed there, I visited, in 
conjunction with Mr. Samuel Henry, of Tahiti, in the schooner 
Sarah Ann, Captain Dunnett, an island represented to us by 
the natives as being rich in shell, and not known to others who 
were visiting islands trading ;' we discovered it, and stood in 
with a boat, containing Mr. S. Henry, Mr. J. Dunnet, and 
myself, there were also ten of the natives of a ‘ gang’ with us, 
all armed ; we saw the natives on shore were making signals by 
large fires, which the other natives told us was for them to 
collect together; we pulled within twenty yards of the shore; 
one of them came down to the beach, and hailed us to come 
on shore; Mr. Henry told our interpreter to tell him to come 
off, we were friends ; after hesitating some time he did so, but 
at the same time we perceived him followed by others, who 
were bringing with them a long line, which reached into the 
bush, attached to which were about fifty natives, so that when 
the line was fast, to haul away and get us on shore; the first 
native had, by this time, swam to the boat; our interpreter 
told him to go aft to the chief, meaning Mr. Henry; Mr. 
Henry told him to come in, which he no sooner did than he 
seized Mr. J. Dunnett’s musket, and would have wrenched it 
from him, had not Mr. H. struck his fingers with a cutlass, 
which compelled him to let go his hold ; he immediately jumped 
overboard and swam to the beach, when he made all manner of 
gestures, by which our interpreter told us, he meant to show 
what he would do to us if he got us on shore ; the other natives 
that had followed the first, swimming and diving to the boat, 
seeing their chief leap overboard so quickly, thought something 
was wrong, and soon followed, those on shore hauling in the 
line, which the one who had been intrusted with it had had no 
time to fasten; after they had all left, we opened fire upon 
them for their treachery, and delivered about forty rounds ; 
but as we fired so they fell on the ground, to be less exposed ; 
we also saw a large number of females with baskets on their 
arms, made from the cocoa-nut leaf; our interpreter told us 
they were intended to carry our limbs into the bush to be 
cooked, had they been successful in their foul designs. It 
being sundown, and not liking the character of the natives, 
we pulled on board the Sarah Ann, which had been lying off 
and on. We were convinced there were pearl shells there 
from the ornaments they wore round their necks and arms. 
We judged there must have been 600 natives on the island. 
Mr. H. proposed to Captain Dunnett to remain off and on 
the island that night, and go on shore the following morning 
to force a landing, having seven good boats, besides fifty 
natives, sufficient, we supposed, well armed, to effect it; but. 
Captain Dunnett thought it better to proceed on our voyage 
to the island of Takumea, one of the same group. After 
visiting several gangs of divers on the other islands, we 
arrived at an island called Tahania, where I was landed with 
five boats and a gang of eighteen divers, with five females to 
open the shells. : 

“The first week we were prevented from commencing 
operations from bad blowy weather, when if such is the case 
it ruffles the lagoon, so that the divers cannot see where to 
descend ; we formed a settlement on the west side of the 
island, and commenced operations; found the shells _very 
scarce; remained collecting five weeks, and was then visited 
by the Sophia schooner, Captain M’Lean, from Tahiti, who 
brought a supply of cocoa-nuts; these were soon expended, 
when the natives refused to work. This somewhat discon- 
certed me, as our main stay, cocoa-nuts, were now becoming 
very scarce. The payment usually made to these men for 
diving was three cocoa-nuts, a portion of sour bread fruit, 
and from eight to ten fathoms of navy-blue cloth per month. 
However, I persuaded them to gather the shells and take 
them in our boat to the small harbour there was in the island, 
and there leave them. 

“ The time for the return of the Countess Wilton or Sophia 
had now expired, and being very short of provisions, I began 
to feel somewhat anxious, and proposed with a boat’s crew to 
visit Hanea, an island about 45 miles south-west, to endeavour 
to obtain information if any vessel had called there from 
Tahiti, and supposing such not to have been the case, to pro- 
ceed direct to Tahiti, about 250 miles distant; we next day 
got our boat ready (one of the Greenland fishing boats) and 
put into her for provisions about 30lb. of biscuit, in a bag, 
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and six young cocoa-nuts; the following morning-at..day- 
break, 15th of August, 1844, we left— myself, four grown-up 
men, and three youths, in all eight persons; I also had my 
dog with me, besides my chestand bed. After great difficulty 
we got out of the harbour, and directed our course to the 
westward, with a nice breeze; ai noon we were off the west- 
end of the island, and sighted Taitea. I proposed remaining 
the night, but the natives objected, not being on good terms 
with them. We.then stood to the south-west for Hanea. 
About four p.m. one of the natives said he saw the haze of the 
land, but he was mistaken. The breeze had been freshening 
from noon, and was now blowing pretty stiff. We kept on the 
same course until 10 p.m. I proposed, that as it was pro- 
bable we could not get to land that night, to steer for Tahiti, 
as the wind was fair and strong, to which they all consented. 
Having no compass we had to steer by the stars, and bore 
away as we supposed due west ; we kept the boat this course 
up to two a.m. when we shipped a.sea which nearly filled her 
to the thwart; we then rounded her to the sea, lashing the oars 
to make a raft, which we threw overboard, when she lay com- 
paratively easy, attached to about four fathoms of the native 
rope, uoshipped her mast to ease her, then had something to 
eat, being the first we had had since the morning previous ; 
but found our bread saturated with salt water. We were in 
this state ‘lying to,’ about two hours, when the rope parted, 
and the boat immediately went broadside to the sea, which 
was breaking with violence on board her. I offered the 
natives several fathoms of cloth if they would leap overboard 
and secure the raft, but from the sea running they said 
it was impossible, and the boat drifting so rapidly, they 
could not overtake it. While we were lying to, we ship- 
ped two seas which completely filled us. I jumped to the 
stern oar, and put her before the wind, while the natives bailed 
her. We shipped our mast again, and set the fore and aft 
foresail without the sprit; this we found sufficient, and with 
this sail we ran about eight knots an hour ; we ran in this way 
for three days, and on the 4th at noon, I took an observation 
of the sun, having my sextant and epitome with me, and found 
ourselves eighty miles south of Tahiti, and supposed about 
one hundred and fifty miles to the westward. On the 4th day 
it began to moderate, and I proposed to the natives to haul 
the boat to the N.W. or as near to that point as the sea would 
permit; we steered to the N,W. until sundown, when we saw 
a flock of birds standing from the northward to the southward. 
The natives wished me to steer in that direction, as they were 
sure the land was there. On this day I put all hands on 
allowance, about half a pound of bread per man; this we ate 
each day at four p.m. I told the natives when they wished 
me to alter the course, that I had found my latitude, and 
knew where we were, that by steering to the northward we 
should probably fall in with some of the islands to the north 
and west of Tahiti: but they insisted on my giving up the 
charge, and took the steer oar from me, which it was useless 
to resist, they being seven to one. 

“On the fourth day all our water was expended, and they 
kept running the boat about following birds until the fifth day ; 
on this day we caught some water, by means of our bucket 
and cans, about one quart each. On the sixth day the natives 
consulted what course to steer, which was determined by a 
majority ; but they kept-running her about in so many direc- 
tions that I asked them to allow me to steer; they said no,— 
that as I had missed Tahiti they would still retain the charge. 
I had possession of the bread, which was allowanced, and with 
me one bottle of brandy, about a pint and a half; this I 
mixed with my portion of water, making about two quarts of 
it; of this I was very careful, impressing also on the natives 
the necessity of being sparing with theirs. On the seventh 
day they killed my poor dog, without my consent; this they 
cooked in the saucepan, producing fire by rubbing two sticks 
together, breaking out the sides of the boat for firewood. 
This they ate, and, with the blood mixed with the salt water, 
said it made excellent soup; they offered me a portion, but I 
refused, he having been a great favourite. 

“On the eighth day, at one of their consultations, the 
thajority proposed that we should steer to the westward, which 
they did for two days, the boat running about five knots, the 
wind and sea in our favour. All this time our soddened bread 
was becoming less, and our allowance could only be about the 
size of a quarter of a common ship biscuit per diem. On the 





tenth.evening.we hove to, and on the morning of the eleventh 
day found the wind had become north-west. “On this day they 
consulted me on the best course to steer; I told them, if they 
thought the wind would continue for a week, we might~per- 
chance sight some of the islands to the eastward (Society 
Islands), but as there was a very heavy head sea, and the boat 
only going two knots an hour, I told them it would be better 
to steer to the westward, and endeavour to make the Harvey 
Group; but they insisted on steering to the eastward, which 
they did for two days and a half, The water belonging to the 
natives had been out near two days; but I had still my bottle 
of brandy-and-water secreted in my chest, from which I con- 
tinued to sip at night unknown to the natives; they now slept 
a great deal, and spread an old mat in the bottom of the boat 
to lie on, which they could do, she being perfectly tight. On 
the thirteenth day the wind shifted to the eastward, they then 
ran the boat about again; not knowing where they steered, 
they consulted me as to Palmerston Island and Aitutaki, of 
which they had heard. I had all this time taken the sights to 
obtain the latitude, but could only guess at the longitude; I . 
told them they were to the eastward of those islands—that 
they had better steer south, for the Harvey Group, but they 
would not take my advice. 

‘¢ From this time they only ran in the day time, and lay to 
at nights, lest they should run past land. On the 18th day 
we diacovered we had only one day’s allowance of biscuit left ; 
but on the morning of the 19th, I found that some of them 
had come aft and stolen it from the bag while I slept. This 
finished the only remaining portion of that which I had fondly 
hoped would have certainly kept those with me alive at any 
rate one day longer. 

‘* They generally ate their miserable allowance by putting it 
into a bottle, pouring salt water on it, until it became quite 
soddened, and then sucking it through the opening. 

‘‘ After the bread was expended the natives gave way to 
the most piteous lamentations and howlings it is possible to 
conceive, continually bewailing their fate, and charging me 
with bringing them to so miserable an end. 

‘* On this day they consulted together, and gave me charge 
of the boat, intimating they wished to lie down in the bottom 
of her, and then die; that to this end the mast should be un- 
shipped, and the boat kept stationary, and not run her in 
search of land, but I had that hope within me which never 
forsakes, and I put the boat to the southward, endeavouring 
to make the Harvey Group. On this day, having a very little 
coffee, I gave them a few berries each, but it only increased 
their desire for salt water, of which they continued to drink 
freely. 

‘* This day I commenced drinking laudanum, mixéd in 
small quantities of salt water, which produced sleepiness, but 
lulled my miserable feelings. When I commenced steering to 


the south, I was in 16 degrees,”’ 
(To be continued.) 








ART. 


Parish Churches.—By Raruaet and Artuur J. BRANDON, 


Architects. No.1. 8vo.. London, 1846. . George Bell. 
Curerty through the exertions of the ‘‘ Cambridge Camden 
Society,’’ a palpable and very significant movement has been, 
during the past five years, in progress throughout this country 
for the restoration and embellishment of our churches. Nor 
has it ended with this, as the numerous and beautiful eccle- 
siastical structures raised during this period, or now in build- 
ing, testify. 

One sequence of this revival of taste for church arehitecture 
is the promising work, the first part of which now lies before 
us. No preface or introduction is affixed, but we infer, from 
the illustrations and descriptive letter-press, that the purpose of 
the compilers is to collect and lay before the public such speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical architecture as are remarkable for beauty, 
originality, or completeness. Drawings of six churches are 
given in this number; viz. ‘‘ Little Casterton’’ and ‘* Ays- 
toun churches, Rutlandshire; ‘‘ Duddington’’ and ‘‘ Bramp- 
ton’ churches, Northamptonshire; ‘‘ Herne’’ church, Kent ; 
and ‘‘ Howell’ church, Lincolnshire. They are lithographed 
with all the care which a work of this nature especially requires, 
and are accompanied with ground-plans and brief letter-press 
summaries, which duly set forth the architectural peculiarities 
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of each structure. If carried out with the same spirit and 
carefulness as it has been commenced, this will prove a work of 
great value to the architect, and indeed to all who take an 
interest in the erection, restoration, or embellishment of 
churches. To such, therefore, we confidently recommend it. 
—_——~>——— 
PARIS EXHIBITION OF PICTURES OF MODERN 
ARTISTS. 


An exhibition of pictures, by divers celebrated modern 
artists, is now open in Paris. These works of art are exhi- 
bited for the benefit of the funds of the Society of Poor 
Artists, painters and sculptors. For this purpose, all per- 
sons possessing pictures worthy of exhibition, were solicited 
to allow them to be placed together, in order to form a whole 
worthy of attracting the attention of the public. The Duchess 
of Orleans was the first to make her offering, and her ex- 
ample has been followed by many distinguished members of 
society in Paris, This exhibition possesses a high interest to 
all amateurs of the art, as it enables them to watch the pro- 
gress art has made during the last fifty years in France. The 
earliest school represented here is that of David, and there 
are specimens of the works of most of the artists of celebrity 
from that time to the present day. In some instances, how-- 
ever, we cannot say the specimens obtained of the works of 
certain artists ave very favourable ones ; but still they bear the 
prestige of a name. Chance has brought together all their 
pictures, and in such a case one has no right to complain. 
Amongst the most prominent pieces are a portrait by Greuze ; 
‘* Hippocrates refusing the presents of Artaxerxes,”’ by Gi- 
rodet ; ‘‘ The Death of Socrates,” by David; a small copy of 
the ‘‘ Belisarius’’ of Gerard; divers things of Guerin, Prud- 
hous and Hersent; seyeral of the pictures of Delaroche, 
Ary Scheffer, and Horace Vernet. Most of these pic- 
tures have been exhibited before singly, and at divers times ; 
and judgment has already been passed upon them by the 
public. The oldest painting in the room is a portrait by 
Greuze, unrivalled in beauty of colouring and boldness of 
expression; as unlike his paintings in the Louvre as it is pos- 
sible to be. The style reminds one of Vandyke’s celebrated 
portrait in the National Gallery, which it much resembles in 
boldness of touch and warmness of tone. It appears to be in 
that style which the romantique school imitated, until they fell 
from one extreme into another—from timidity to a boldness 
which possessed too many facilities to be truth. In another 
part of the room isa smaller specimen of Greuze, in the style 
which weall know ; it is called ‘‘ La Miroir Cassé.’’ The ““Hippo- 
crates’’ of Girodct is, in some respects, an exceedingly fine pro- 
duction, and in others disagreeable in the extreme. Like David’s 
“* Socrates,’’ the figures are exquisitely drawn—the expressions 
of the faces are to the life, but it is impossible to defend one- 
self from a feeling of dislike for that coldness of colour in the 
dark shadows, and the false contrast they make with the light 
parts of the picture. It would seem as if it was only in finished 
pictures that David showed coldness of colouring. Opposite 
to his ‘‘ Socrates,” is a picture of Marat lying dead in the bath 
after he had been struck by Charlotte Corday. . This picture 
was evidently done quickly, and derives great advantage from 
that very circumstance. The flesh is soft and transparent, 
and its shadows have none of the hardness that is generally to 
be remarked in his pictures. David, it is well known, was a 
republican. On the first rumour of Marat’s death he came to 
the scene of the murder. Marat was still in the bath ; before 
him was the board covered with green cloth, which he had 
used as a desk. David immediately took a sheet of paper, 
and with a few rapid lines made a sketch, from which, no 
doubt, he made the picture. He has represented him, as I 
said before, in the bath such as Charlotte Corday left him, 
with his breast pierced by a wound, his head leaning on his 
shoulder, the arms leaning on the ground outside the bath, 
and the knife with which the act was committed on the floor. 
The paper on which this sketch was made was that on which 
Charlotte Corday had written a few lines, to demand an au- 
dience of Marat. After the death of the painter, this valuable 
document was sold for 1,200 francs (almost 500/.) Of Gerard 
there is but a small copy of the ‘‘ Belisarius.’”’ There is a fine 
piece by Sigalois, in the finished style which he subsequently 
gave up. Of Prudhous, whose reputation in France is greater 
than it deserves, there are several things, the most prominent 
of which is one representing ‘‘ Innocence seduced by Love, 











and Repentance following behind.’’ Géericault is represented 
by some beautiful sketches of horses belonging to Lord Sey- 
mour. One of them represents a series of horses’ hinder parts, 
in every attitude, position, and colour it is possible to find ; and 
the other represents the heads and foreparts of the same animals. 
Like all the paintings done by this great master, they reveal an 
immense facility joined with a great knowledge of the form 
and anatomy of that noblest of animals, the horse. A. beautiful 
little sketch of Gros, representing ‘‘ King Lear in the 
storm,” attracted my peculiar attention, on account of 
its want of resemblance with that artist’s usual style, being 
warmer in colouring than was, I think, usual with him. Of 
Guerin and Hersent there is nothing worth noticing. And 
now we come to the more modern school. <A ‘ Brigand 
Scene,’’ by Leopold Robert, is exhibited. It is but a sketch, 
yet still it is exceedingly fine. ‘There are no pictures at all of 
Eugéne Delacroix. Delaroche is better represented than 
most artists, except Cogniet. Of the former we see three 
capital works, in his first style, however, ‘ Richelieu and 
Cing Mars,”’ ‘‘ Mazarin dying,’’ and ‘‘ The death of the Duke 
de Guise.’”’ These pictures are so well known and appreciated, 
that it would be impossible to say any thing of them that has 
not been said before. The same may be said of Cogniet’s 
‘‘Massacre of the Innocents,’’ his ‘‘ Tintorette,’’ whieh is 
one of his most recent productions, and ‘‘ Rebecca carried 
away by Boisguelbert from Torquilstone Castle.’’ There is a 
better classification here of the works of Ingres than of any 
other. There are specimens of his productions from his first 
beginning to the present day. They may be placed in the 
following order :—‘‘ Gidipus explaining the Enigma,” “‘ Fran- 
cesca de Rimini,” ‘‘ Charles the Fifth,’’ the ‘* Sistine Chapel, 
at Rome,”’ ‘‘ Marshal Berwick,’’ two odalists, several por- 
traits, ‘‘ Stratonici,’’ and the last of his productions, the por- 
trait of ‘* Madame d’ Haussonville.”’ 

Until the present occasion there never had yet been seen 
together so many pictures by Ingres. The contrast between 
them is truly striking. (&dipus is like the work of an artist 
fresh from the hands of David; cold, indeed, and formal, but 
if possible so, in a greater degree than his succeeding works. 
Who would think that the’ picture of the ‘‘ Sistine Chapel,” 
and the “ Stratonici,’”” were by the same artist? Surely; no 
one. The difference is extraordinary, and would not be be- 
lieved did not the catalogue testify the fact. Ingres never 
attained so much warmth of expression as he has done in the 
former. He never was more minute in detail than in the: lat- 
ter. The portrait of ‘‘ Madame d’Haussonville” is a chef- 
d’euvre of finish. Every fold of the skin is rendered, and yet 
without giving that air of age which it is so difficult to avoid 
when entering into the minutie. On the whole, this portrait 
is one of the finest things of Ingres’ we have ever seen. What 
roundness of flesh in the arms and hands! What a contrast 
with the sharp lights and shades of the silk dress! It is really 
a beautiful picture. The works of Ary Scheffer, and of Horace 
Vernet, conclude our notice of this beautiful exhibition ; and 
of the former we see the chef-d’@uvre, ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,’’ 
the “ Portrait of Liszt,’’ &c. &e. ; of the latter some of those 
numerous productions, episodes of the war in Africa, for which 
he is so celebrated. 

ee 

Tue PortLaAnp Vase.—On Wednesday night, M¥. Dou- 
bleday, the gentleman employed at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, by the trustees of the British Museum to repair the 
Portland vase, continued the description of his view of the 
construction of that exquisite specimen of art, and illustrated 
it by the exhibition of various specimens of glass-blowing. 
He imagines the blue body of the vase to have been first made, 
and then covered with a thin coating of semi-transparent 
white glass by means of dipping it into that material while in 
a state of fusion. The vase, he supposes, was next placed in 
the hands of the artist who, by abrasion with certain tools, 
formed the beautiful designs in relief which now adorn its 
surface. In corroboration of his idea of the mode of the con- 
struction of the vase, he mentioned that while engaged in 
repairing it he observed that there existed a coating of white 
glass underneath the handles at those points where they are 
united to the vase. Mr. Pellatt, and other gentlemen practi- 
cally acquainted with the manufacture and working of glass, 
addressed the meeting, and generally concurred in the view 
taken by Mr. Doubleday ; and from their statements it would 
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different material from its body, appearing, Mr. Doubleda 


observed, as if the vase had at one time sustained a fracture in 
that part, and a new bottom had been supplied. It was stated 
by the vice-president that the repair of the vase is now com- 
pletely finished, and so beautifully is it managed that the 


closest scrutiny is scarcely able to detect a blemish. 


Sate or a Co.tection or ArticLes or Vertv.—On 
Saturday a sale by auction took place at Mr. Phillips’s rooms, 
New Bond-street, of a most extensive and rare collection of 
beautiful cups, tazzas, and urns in oriental agate, sardonyx, 
jade bloodstone, &c. ancient bijouterie, carvings in ivory, 
wood, &c. the property of B. Hertz, esq. the well-known col- 
lector, who had been a great number of years making the 
There were near 150 lots, principally consisting 
of agate cups of the most beautiful description, and some rare 
The following notice of a few lots sold will shew the 
character of the whole collection :—Lot 59, an antique figure of 
a horse, setting cast in silver, presented to Horace Walpole by 
Lord F, Campbell, from the collection of his father, John 
Duke of Argyle, sold at the Strawberry-bill sale for 13. 4s. 6d. 
fetched on the present occasion 17 guineas; lot 65, a most 
elaborate and highly-finished carving in alto-relievo, represent- 
ing the Nativity, sold for 23 guineas; lot 69, a beautiful 
cameo on Sardonyx, representing anymph and a satyr, sold for 
32 guineas ; lot 70, an oval gold snuff-box, inlaid with mosaic, 
and fine painting from a collection of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, at whose sale it fetched 55 guineas, sold for 40J.; lot 
77, avery fine and large cameo on sardonyx, representing the 
head of Jupiter, size 3} in. by 23 in. sold for 47 guineas and 
a-half; lot 79, a most splendid bronze cistern of an oval form, 
supported by tritons, sold for 117 guineas; lot 82, a lady’s 
bodkin, the handle formed of the figure of a negro in gold 
enamelled, studded with fine diamonds, stated to be a work 
of the sixteenth century, sold for 26/.; lot 84, a blood stone 
snuff-box, mounted in gold, sold for 28 guineas ; lot 90, a very 
fine circular agate cup of the said colour, sold for 23 guineas ; 
lot 98, a unique circular jade plate, engraved in arabesques, 
and inlaid with rubies, with a jade goblet to match, sold for 
48 guineas; lot 100, a fine large circular sardonyx cup, 4} 
inches in diameter, and 2$ inches high, sold for 34 guineas; 
lot 101, a scolloped shaped tazza of the green transparent 
Jade of oriental workmanship, sold for 33 guineas. The agata 
cups fetched sums averaging from 6 guineas to 20 guineas 
each, and were of the most beautiful description, The sale 


collection. 


cameos. 


realised between 1,500/. and 2,000/. 








MUSIC. 


ZI have wandered by the Brook-side. The words by R. 
Monckton Mitnes, Esq. M.P. The music by James 
Hine, Esq. Jeffreys, Soho-square. 

In this song we have the sentiment of true poetry conveyed 

with a happy fidelity in music, Our modern ballads shew, for 


the most part, a ludicrous misconception of each other—be- |- 


tween the composer and the poet; nearly always the one out- 
Herods the other. It is, therefore, the more to be prized 
when we perceive, as in this case, the finest balance between 
the words and music. The excellence of the song before us 
lies in this unity. We have no worn-out phrases or short 
comings here; it is as if the poet himself, on conception of these 
graceful and touching thoughts, had straightway given elo- 
quent utterance to them in the modulation which they naturally 
suggested. They whose taste seeks only for bold and striking 
melodies need not buy this song; but to all who can appreci- 
atean original, expressive, and pathetic air, which embodies to 
reality one.of the sweetest of modern poems, we earnestly re- 
commend it, in the belief that they will derive from it pleasure 
equal to that which it afforded us. 
—j———— 


Down among the Dead Men. Old Engh Ballad. The 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by 
Georce J. O. Artman. London. Lewis and Co. 

Tus favourite old song, which must be familiar to most of 


appear that the great merit of the work, after all, rests with 
the artist, there being as the present day no difficulty ix the 
manufacture of the material. In the course of the discussion 
it was elicited that the bottom of the vase is made of quite a 


our readers, has been admirably arranged for the pianoforte by 

Mr. Atiman. In this form it will be heartily welcomed 

wherever there is an instrument. He has done ample justice 

to the spirit of the air. 
oe 

SeanisH Concerts.—A novel entertainment has been 
commenced at the Polytechnic Institution. Every Saturday 
evening, a band of twenty guitar performers afford some no- 
tion of the national melodies of Spain. The first concert, 
although curious in many respects, may be much improved 
upon ; as little of Italian music ought to be given as possible. 
There can be no objection to listen to the consummate skill of 
Don J. and Don R. de Ciebra, in a couple of pieces,but let the 
character of the programme be strictly adhered to, and there 
are ample materials for attraction. Specimens can be given 
of the saltatory school—such as the Fandango, the Bolero, the 
Zarabanda, the Gipsy dances, the Morris dances, the Arago- 
nese Jota, the Valencian Fiera and Rondalla, the Andalusian 
Cachucha, the La Mancha Zapeatado, the Biscayan Zortico, 
the Asturian Muneira, &c. The vocal pieces consist of the 
Serenade, Seguidilla, Rondenas, the Catalan tunes, songs‘ of 
Cadiz, &c., and other inexhaustible mines. 

The Ciebras are great artists—not that they will eclipse the 
‘memory of the famous Huerta, one of the most marvellous 
musicians ever known. From the simple strumming of a 
guitar he absolutely created orchestral effects; his sweep 
over the strings and his tapping of the board electrified au- 
diences. The Ciebras do wonderful things also ; one of them 
is a perfect master of the ‘‘ sliding-scale,’’ the other imitates 
the human voice with remarkable fidelity. The duet on the 
themes from Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable was a masterly 
display. Miss Luigi sang some genuine Spanish songs with 
archness and spirit. The choruses lacked drilling, but the 
click of the castanet, and the sound of the tambourine, with 
the entire band of guitars in the Jota, were quite exhilarating. 
Rosint AND Duprez.—The France Musicale gives the 
following correspondence between this great composer, and 
his pupil M. Duprez. 

** DUPREZ TO ROSSINI. 


‘« My dear and illustrious Master—To you am I indebted 
for my earliest and deepest musical impressions ; to you also 
do I owe a part of my success, owing to the powerful influence 
of your works. Would it be taken as a proof of my admira- 
tion, and of my gratitude, if I begged you to accept the dedi- 
cation of a Treatise that I have just finished on ‘* The Art of 
Singing ?’ My claims to publish such a work, and to offer it 
to you, are :—ten years of vocal and musical study, pursued 
at the school of my excellent master, Choron ; twenty years’ 
exercise of my profession at the principal lyrical theatres of Eu- 
rope, and the constant observation of the various talents that I 
have heard during my career. My work is doubtless still very 
imperfect; I may be only a singer, and perhaps, little or 
nothing as a composer. If you wish it, then, I will forward 
you what may interest you, perhaps, in my work, and I should 
regard as the highest favour, my dear master, any observations 
or corrections that you might be so kind as to make. Honour 
me, I beg, with a reply, and believe in all my sentiments of 
admiration. “ G, DupREz 

** Paris, Dec. 26, 1845. 


‘* ROSSINI TO DUPREZ. 

‘« Dear Friend—I accept with delight the dedication that 
you have been kind enough to offer me of your new method 
of singing; a method which will be worthy of its author. 
When one sings as you sing, good lessons are unavoidable. 
You have undertaken a great work. I am sure that your 
efforts will be rewarded by the unanimity with which your 
new doctrines will be received. Accept the sentiments of 
gratitude of him who loves to call himself your admirer and 
friend, ‘* G, Rossini. 

‘* Bologna, Feb. 5, 1846.” 

Musicat Cuit-cHat 1n Parits.—Onslow, the composer, 
had arrived in the capital with a MS. symphony for the Con- 
servatoire, and a scena called Cain, reported to be a gem, 
Onslow is of English extraction, and a great writer of chamber 
music, Felicien David had returned from his tour in Ger- 
many, and was preparing his Mont Sinai, as a sequel to the 
Desert symphony. No less than six prime donne have failed 
this carnival at the Milan Scala. Meyerbeer has been elected 
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honorary member of the Royal Academy at Brussels. Jenny 
Lind has been singing at Weimar, in Norma and the Sonnam- 
dula, and before the court, with her usual success. Fanny 
Elssler was in Venice at the last accounts. Berlin letters of 
the 5th announce that, at a concert given for the poor, the 
English pianist Litolff had created a great sensation, Verdi’s 
Ernani had failed. The censorship had prohibited the per- 
formance of the drama of Robinson Crusoe. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The decorations of the Opera- 
house fully answer the expectations that have been formed, and 
though they can now only be seen through a quantity of scaf- 
folding, the gorgeous effect which the house will produce when 
completely and properly lighted may be easily anticipated. 

In decorating the boxes, ceiling, and proscenium, the Louis 
XIV. style, which has so long been prevalent, has been aban- 
doned, and the mode employed by Rafaelle and his school in 
adorning the palaces of Italy has been adopted. The front of 
the lower tier of boxes is composed of panels containing subjects 
from celebrated masters, divided by medallions selected from the 
Loggie in the Vatican, and by arabesque devices, borders of 
arabesque running round the top and bottom. This tier being 
painted in deep prominent colours, forms, as it were, a base for 
the lighter compositions of the higher rows. The circles that 
decorate it are 21 in number, and are respectively filled with 
subjects from the ruins of Pompeii, from Rafaelle, Annibal Ca- 
racci, Giulio Romano, and from an unknown antique. The 
long panels are 20 in number, and are taken from similar 
sources. The second tier, which is of a lighter character, con- 
tains as many-cireles and panels as the grand tier. In the 
circles are placed Apollo and the Nine Muses, from the antique. 
The long panels in this tier are ornamented with Cupids playing 
and dancing, after the antique also. The other tiers are more 
lightly decorated, and are all taken from admitted authorities. 

The ceiling has been composed from the Villa Madonna, 
designed by Rafaelle and Giulio Romano. To heighten the 
effect, the Aurora of Guido and the Elements by Albuno have 
been added. 

The old representation of the ‘‘ Royal Arms,”’ an ugly thing 
that used to be ‘stuck up” over the stage—has been removed, 
and the arms are beautifully painted on the proscenium. In all 
these works the hands of practised artists have been employed, 
and they will bear a minute inspection without losing their effect. 
‘This is completely different from the old school of theatrical de- 
coration, when the painting which looked well enough at a dis- 
tance became a surface of spots and blotches directly a spectator 
So pny them. Some of the former decorations which lie 
about the house serve to exhibit the contrast in a most surpris- 
ing manner. 

or are the improvements confined to the most conspicuous 
arts of the house. To preserve a neatness of appearance the 
xes are. all lined with chintz of the same pattern, and even the 
lobbies have an agreeable appearance from the box doors, being 
uniformly painted in imitation of maple wood—the dirty maho- 
y surface, which years had at once sanctified and soiled, 
ving been abandoned. In fact, through the whole visible part 
of the building, there is not a single square inch that has been 
left uncovered. The manager has not been satisfied with splen- 
dour alone (splendour and dinginess may go together, as in a 
civic coach) ; but he has pursued the enemy—dirt, into all its 
hiding-places, and has driven it out triumphantly. Not an effort 
has been spared to render the house worthy of the high patronage 
which it receives. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre will probably open on Saturday next, 
‘the 28th instant. The opera now in preparation is Verdi’s Na- 
‘bucodonosor, which (under the abbreviated title of Nabuco) has 
recently had considerable success in Paris. In consequence of 
the objections very properly entertained in this country to the 
introduction of biblical subjects into the theatre, the above opera 
is to be produced here under a different title, and with different 
characters, in the same manner as Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto was 
transferred into Piétro ’ Eremita. The new ballet, with which 
the theatre is to open, is taken from the history of the celebrated 
—, Salvator Rosa, and turns upon his sojourn among the 

rigands of the Appennines, which is said to have contributed to 
the wild and savage features so prevalent in his landscapes. 
Perrot, Gosselin, Lucile Grahn, and Louise Taglioni, are to ap- 
pear in it. The rehearsals of the opera, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Balfe, have been going on for some time, and the 
strength of the choral band has been much increased, in order to 
give full effect to the choruses, which are said to be singularly 
grand and imposing. 

If we may believe the journals of this week, Malle. Taglioni 








has had the singular fancy of giving invitations to pass the sum- 
mer at her villa, on the Lake of Como, to a number of the most 
celebrated danseuses, among whom are Fanny and Teresa Elssler, 
Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and LucileGrahn. We are not told whe- 
ther all the invitations have been accepted, which would be still 
more singular than the invitations themselves.—Times and Ga- 
zette Musicale. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A very amusing farce has been 
added to the ample repertoire of this establishment; it is en- 
titled Lend me five shillings; and, like most of the pleasantest 
comediettas we have presented to us now-a-days, is an adaptation 
from the French, the foreign original having for its title Riche 
d’Amour. Mr. Golightly, the hero of the piece, is, at the period 
of the story, rich in love, but out of pocket to such an extent, 
that he cannot command, of his own resources, even the small 
matter of five shillings, which he requires as a bribe to a post 
boy, to drive him, not quickly, as is the general desire in refer- 
ence to post-boys, but slowly, so that he may the longer enjoy 
the society of the fair one, who has made him happy by con- 
senting that he shall escort her home after the ball, whose light 
fantastic delights we find the whole of the dramatis persona en- 
joying at the rise of the curtain. The gallant, gay Golightly 
makes an appeal to all his male friends: Lend me five shillings ! 
but each in turn coldly rejects the confiding application ; and 
the opportunity, so blest in anticipation, passes away from the 
Lothario manqué. BucKxstTon#, makes a delicious Golightly; 
he is, in fact, perfect in his delineation of a cockney, urban 
or rural—for cocknies are not exclusively Bow-bell men; there are 
cocknies out of London, oppressed with ludicrous misfortunes, 
labouring under minor miseries, We quite agree with a con- 
temporary, that Mr. BucksTone’s dressing of his characters 
is too often not the thing, and we the more readily corroborate 
this assertion, that his acting is in itself so genuinely comic, 
as to render it quite unnecessary for him to have recourse to 
superfluous absurdities of costume. Mr. Golightly’s inamorata, 
the fair Mrs. Major Phobbs, was humorously represented by 
Miss P. Horton, and Mr, T1LBURy supports them with his 
accustomed ability. The piece was quite successful. Her 
MAJESTY, with Painck ALBERT and suite, were present. The 
QUEEN entered greatly into the fun of the farce; it was quite 
ny to see such genuine readiness to be amused in high 
places. 

French Prays.—Another star has made its appearance 
here, and one which we hope to see shining for some time to 
come. There is hardly any engagement which has been en- 
tered into by Mr. MircHELL, which is likely, we think, to be 
more satisfactory to the public, in its results, than that just 
commenced with M. Feurx, the popular comedian, from the 
Theatre du Vaudeville. We look upon M, Feurx as a thoroughly 
accomplished actor in his way, and his way is several ways. 
He is very versatile ‘in his powers, taking parts with equal 
ability in genteel comedy, in the higher class of melodrama, 
and in light farce. His figure, while full in its proportions, 
is good, his countenance expressive and agreeable,» and his 
action telling and effective. His first ance here was on 
Thursday, in the character of Robin, the ubiquitous hero of the 
popular play, entitled Les Mémoires du Diable, whose authors, 
Messrs. ETIENNE ARAGO and PAUL VERMOND, must, if they 
have any sense of gratitude within them, entertain a warm 
esteem for M. Feurx, whose acting has been so instrumental 
in carrying on their production to a 300th representation in 
Paris. Not that the play itself is by any means deficient in 
merit ; on the contrary, it has its full measure of effective situa- 
tioris, of interest and excitement, and of lively dialogue. There 
is one character in it, apart from that of the hero, which alone 
manifests decided dramatic conception in the authors of the 
piece,—that of a faithful servant of the deceased lawyer—the 
Diable, whose lost mémoires are the keynote of the piece—who, 
in his devotions to the dying injunctions of his master, sub- 
mits for a long course of years to the imputation of being 
a brutal idiot, and its results, hard to bear, rather than 
break through the silence imposed upon him as to the locus 
in quo of a particular document, which is only to be ree 
vealed to a person who shall utter certain words, evidencing hig 
identity with the rightful heir to the property inyolved in the 
concealed paper. This character, as sustained by M. Car- 
TIGNY, is one of the most powerful impersonations we ever wit- 
nessed on any stage. Represented by an ordinary actor, up to 
the period at which one finds out the real state of the case, one 
would be disposed to regard poor Jean Gauthier as a singularly 
and unaccountably bearish bore; but M. Cartieny, by his 
fine discrimination, his exquisite artistical tact, his admirable 
by-play, shews us throughout, though not a whit ostentatiously, 
that Jean Gauthier, the bear, is not a bear, but a very worthy 
person, whose merits will become apparent sooner or later. As 
to Robin, his business in the play is to get hold of the aforesaid 
document, whose existence he is sure of, but not of its where- 
about; the reward of his exertions being the promised hand of 
the rightful heiress to the property in question. We need hardly 
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add that at length, after infinite stratagems and disguises, he suc- 
ceeds indiscovering the mysterious open sesame essential to the 
inducing honest Jean Gauthier to break his long silence, and the 
piece ends in the vindication of justice and the triumph of 
Robin, most joyously participated in by Jean Gauthier. Messrs. 
Fexrx and CarTiGNy were most ably supported by the other 
performers. Her Masesty and Prince ALBERT, the Duchess 
of KENT, the Duke of CamBRriDGE, with other persons of dis- 
tinction, and a fuil house, were present on the occasion. 

Tue SurreyY.—A new spectacle, called The Sea-King’s Vow, 
has been produced here. The scene is laid in the time of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, and the plot, grounded on a legend of that 
period, shews Mercia, King of Wessex, and his two daughters, 
taken prisoners by pot os King of the Danes, who falls in love 
with the youngest of his fair prisoners, and, as a condition for 
making peace with the Saxons, demands her in marriage. Certain 
interesting scenes grow out of this, which we have not space to 
detail. The piece was in every way well got up, and met with 
deserved success. 

City or Lonpon THEATRE.—We visited this pretty little 
house on Monday evening. The performances commenced with 
The Elephants of the Pagoda, a showy spectacle, in which certain 
of these sagacious brutes perform: among other things, they 
dance the Polka with an accuracy that puts to shame not a few 
of the bipeds who affect this dance. It is not surprising that this 

jiece should be favourably received. Next followed The Rent 

ay, whieh, as regards scenery, decorations, and performance, 
was very creditably sustained, The performances concluded with 
an amusing little piece called Pai’s Vagaries, in which Mr. Hop- 
SON elicited roars of laughter by his impersonification of the 
Trish character. 

THe QueEn’s THEATRE.— At this-house Mr. HENRY 

Berry, son of the Betty, has during the week attracted full 

He played Hamlet on Thursday last to a crowded 
house. This is, perhaps, his best character. He personifies the 
moody melancholy prince with propriety, and gives unequivocal 
proofs of having thoroughly studied and apprehended the inten- 
tion of Shakspere. 

THE STRAND.—M. Puiturpre continues his cabalistic and 
legerdemain performances, which are really so astonishing and 
curious that we strongly urge our readers to attend and witness 
them. The growing popularity of these entertainments has 
induced M. Pasi iipre to give two morning performances in 
addition to his evening one. 

THEATRICAL.—An effortis making to form asociety, to be called 
‘* The Kemble Literary and Histriovic Club,’’ and the object the 
representation of plays once a month, at one of the licensed thea- 
tres, by dramatists of acknowledged fame, by amateur gentle- 
men, and also for the production of original pieces, written by 
members of the society. Ifsuccessful, it is proposed that a por- 
tion of the profits derived from the public representations, sub- 

, and donations, be devoted towards establishidg an 
asylum for decayed actors and authors. 

Royaq Po.yrecunic INstiruTion.—On Wednesday last 
Dr. Bachhoffner gave the first of a series’ of lectures on astro- 
nomy in the theatre of this establishment. His remarks on the 
Copernican system, aided by effective diagrams, shewed the in- 
correctness of the opinions of Ptolemy and Tycho on this science. 
This elementary lecture, totally divested of the trammels of sci- 
entific technicalities, was well adapted to the capacity of the 
young. His opinion that a man versed in astronomy, and pro- 
fessing to be an atheist, must be a madman, was evidently most 
satisfactory to the audience. These lectures will be continued 
every Wednesday during Lent. Nor was the intellectual enter- 
tainment of the day confined to astronomy. The operation of 
the diving-bell, the model railway-carriage worked by the Archi- 
medean screw, the cotton machine, and the tasteful arrange- 
ments of ancient and modern, foreign and domestic, curiosities 
of art and nature—all excited the admiration and applause of 
the visitors. The whole management of this extensive esta- 
pera is eae oe the directors, who are con- 

bringing e ny something that imparts in- 
struction and amusement. . : +. 








PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we pepee to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to he seen. . This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.) 

British Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monda 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, a a 

NaTIoNaL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis, 

THEATRES.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s. Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s—Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 


PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DioraMA, nt’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoraAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuSSAUD’s WAX-WoRK, Baker-street. 

CHINESE ExuIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tue CoLosseum, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLoGIcaLt GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

SurREY ZooGLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every eveniag—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ENTSCHLUSS. RESOLUTION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
She comes to walk in this sweet wild, 
To-day I'll banish all alarm ; 
Why should I tremble at a child, 
That does no living creature harm ? 


The neighbours greet her as they go, 
I would, but dare not do the same, 
For when I try, I quail below 
Her beauty’s soul- unnerving flame. 


The blooms below, the birds above, 
Kneel at her feet, or woo with song ; 

Shall these so boldly tell their love, 
And I, poor I, still feel it wrong? 


To highest Heaven I oft prefer 

The live-long night my lorn complaint, 
Yet would I say three words to her — 

‘*T love thee,’”’ then, my voice grows faint. 


But now in ambush I will lie, 
Behind the tree beside her way; 
T’ll speak it out, if I must die— 
“* Sweet life, I love thee,’’ yes !—to-day ! 
I will—but oh! my spirits shrink, 
She comes, and she will see me sure, 
So back into this bush I slink, 
To see her pass at least secure. 
G. C. SwWAINE. 














- NECROLOGY. 


SIR GEORGE W. SHAW LEFEVRE, M.D. 


Late physician to the British Embassy at St. Petersburgh, 
died on the 12th inst. ; we deeply lament to add, by his own 
act. He was a gentleman distinguished by honourable. prin- 
ciples, and very much esteemed in the literary and intellectual 
circle of society in which he moved. In 1843, after his return from 
St. Petersburgh, it may be remembered, he published a small 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Thermal Comfort;’’ and soon after, 
though anonymously, his entertaining ‘‘ Life of a Travelling 
Physician.”” His next production was ‘‘ Revelations of Russia,’ 
one of the earliest, if not the first, of those bitter attacks upon 
the Emperor Nicholas, which have been continued so indus- 
triously ever since. Sir George was also the author of ‘‘ An 
Apology for the Nerves,” published last year.—Literary 
Gazette. 





JOSEPH WEIGL. 
We were startled, a few days since, by reading in the papers 
an announcement of the recent death of Joseph Weigl, the 
well-known German composer, his artistic decease (so to say) 


having taken place twenty years ago, or more, on his retire- 
ment from public life. Born at Bisenstadt, in 1766, the son 
of a violoncellist and a singer attached te the Esterhazy court, 
he was by birthright a musician; and, successively passing 


through the hands of Albrechtsberger and Salieri, he appears 
to have early gained success and position as an opera writer. 
M. Fétis numbers thirty-one musical. dramas comp 


posed by 
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him. 


Only two, ‘‘ L’Amor Marinaro,’’ and ‘‘ Die Schweitzer 
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Familie,”” have obtained any thing like permanent currency. 
Besides these, Weigl wrote many ballets, oratorios, &c. and, 
since his appointment as second Kapellmeister in the Imperial 
Chapel of Vienna, much church music, which remains, like 
most compositions produced under similar circumstances, in 
MS. So far as we know the works of Weigl, they are of a 
pleasing, but’ colourless quality (more Italian than German in 
style), the vogue of which was sure to pass, so soon as the 
Germans began to be awakened to the beauty of nationality by 
the appearance of such a genius as Weber’s. A like fate, we 
cannot but think, will attend most of their contemporary lighter 
stage music, by Lortzing, Conradin Kreutzer, &c. Mozart’s 
«Die Entfiihrung”’ remains still, to our judgment, their 
comic opera par excellence; at least, until Meyerbeer shall 
give to the world his completion of Weber’s ‘‘ Three Pintos.’’ 
— Atheneum. - 


JOURNAL OF-SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


[Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are tobe purchased. New inventions 
for use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted. An-impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
can confide. This department of Taz Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 


our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try | 


and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
pe wiper and so forth, Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to,] 

THe Maravuis or Norrnampton’s Sorret.—aAt the 
soirée of the Marquis of Northampton, which took place on 
Saturday evening at the residence of that nobleman, Mr. 
Parsey, the inventor of the machine for drawing trains on rail- 
roads by means of locomotive engines in which compressed air 
is to act as the motive power instead of steam, had the honour of 
being introduced to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and of 
explaining to. him the nature of his invention, and the mode 
of working the model, for which purpose a vessel of com- 
pressed air was placed in the apartment. His Royal Highness 
asked many questions in relation to the subjéct, and in- 
spected very minutely the model and the mode of filling tlie 
engine from the reservoir or vessel, the principle and action 
of the regulator, &c. His’ Royal Highness said he had heard 
of the invention, and after the examination and explanations 
of the inventor, made several scientific inquiries, and remarked 
that it was a great advance on the present system, and would 
introduce many, advantages. The model generally attracted 
great attention, but as we have already described it, it will 
be sufficient to say the public can see it in operation at the 
room of the company at’ Pall-mall East, and form their own 
estimate of its merit. 

Lonpvon Instirytion.—TuHeE Discoveries oF 1845.— 
The first conversqzione for the season was held a few evenings 
since at this institution. The lecture on the occasion was de- 
livered by Professor Grove, on the ‘ Progress of Physical Sci- 
ence during the past year,’”’ and the following were the princi- 
pal subjects referred to:—The condensation of various gases 
effected by Professor Faraday. During the past year that phi- 
losopher, to whom physical science is so much indebted, has 
succeeded in liquifying six gases which had previously resisted 
all efforts ; aid in solidifying five which have by other philo- 
sopliers been reduced to the liquid state. These effects were 
produced by pressure and intense cold. A curious fact was 
also observed by Professor Faraday in these researches, with 
regard to carbonic acid in the solid form, namely, that it over- 
comes the pressure of the atmosphere while at fifty degrees 
below its freezing point, or, in-other words, that it boils below 
its freezing-point. This. fact certainly,appears an anomalous 
one, but it is no less true. The lecturer next referred to some 
discoveries of Mr. Donne, a continental ‘chemist, who had found 
that when water was deprived of all the air on solution it did 
not-boil, although subjected to a degree of heat far above that 
which, under ordinary circumstances, was required for ebulli- 
tion; that, further, when deprived of its air, it may be raised 
or. supported by the pressure of the atmosphere fully three 
times higher than under ordinary circumstances. Professor 
Scheenbein’s researches with regard to ozone were next consi- 
dered. Ozone is the name applied to that odoriferous prin- 
ciple disengaged when a spark passes from the electrifying ma- 





chine or from the electrolysis of water. It is also observed to 
be eliminated by the slow combustion of phosphorus in atmos- 
pheric air. Two theories concerning this principle have been 
published—either that it is a peroxide of hydrogen, or that it 
is a simple body, and a constituent of azote, which, under this 
idea, consists of hydrogen and ozone, the ozone being 
released by the combination of the hydrogen with the 
oxygen of the air. Both these, however, are as yet 
but theories. The most curious experiment of Bon- 
tigny was next referred to. This experiment is illustrative of 
the repellant power of heat radiating from bodies at a high tem- 
perature, and of the rapid abstraction of heat produced by eva- 
poration, or generally by sucha change of condition as largely 
increases the volume of any body. The experiment to which 
reference is made is this ; a platinum crucible is made hot over 
a spirit lamp, a little sulphurous acid is poured into it from a 
pipette ; this acid, though at common temperatures one of the 
most volatile of known bodies, possesses the singular property 
of remaining fixed in the red-hot crucible, and not a drop of 
it evaporates; in fact, it is not in contact with the red-hot 
crucible, but has an atmosphere of its.own interposed. A few 
drops of water being added, the diluted acid gets into imme- 
diate contact with the heated metal, instantly flashes off into 
vapour, and such is the rapidity and energy of the evaporation, 
that the water remains behind, and is found frozen into alump 
of ice in the red-hot crucible, and may be turned out a lump of 
ice from a red-hot vessel. Mr. Grove next spoke of the elec- 
trization of plants. It has of late been asserted. that plants 
when electrized, were accelerated in their growth. Mr. Solly 
has, during the past year, made no less than one hundred and 
forty careful experiments on this subjéct, and finds that there 
is no difference of any kind between the growth of plants sub- 
jected to the influence of artificial currents of electricity and 
those which are not. Mr. Grove next referred to Professor 
Faraday’s discoveries of the relation between light and mag- 
netism ; but as Mr. Faraday will himself lecture on this im- 
portant subject, on Friday evening, we reserve all remark until 
then. Lord Rosse’s large telescope was next noticed, and the 
lecturer stated. that. many of the nebulz had thus become re- 
solvable into clusters of small stars. »This led to the subject 
of the new planet discovered in our system, which has received 
the appellation of Astrea. It was discovered late in the past 
year, by Herr Hencke, of Berlin. It has since been observed 
at Berlin, Altona, Hamburg, and Paris, and it is now agreed 
that it is a star of the eleventh magnitude ; its actual volume 
is compared to that of the four smaller planets, Juno, ; Vesta, 
Ceres, and Pallas, - Its revoluticn is about four andsa half 
ears, 
; Royat INstirution, Jan. 30.—Lord Prudhoe, president, in 
the chair, Prof; Brande, ‘* On the Electro-Chemical Protec- 
tion-of Metals.’”’ . The chief subject of Prof. Brande’s communi- 
cation was, the deseription and philosophical explanation of the 
protection given to iron by coating it with zinc. The researches 
of Sir H. Davy in the years 1824-25 were noticed, and the effects 
of sea water on copper, simply immersed in that liquid, were 
contrasted with the-protection afforded to it by a cemented plate 
of zinc or iron. It was then demonstrated that, whenever two 
metals, possessing unequal affinity for oxygen, are brought into 
metallic contact in any medium containing oxygen, an electrical 
current is produced; that this current passes from the more 
oxidizable to the less oxidizable metal; and that the latter is 
protected by the increased corrosion of the former. Thus, the 
interior ofa copper stew-pan will not be affected by acids so 
long as any of its tioning remains; while, on the contrary, if 
what is- called tin-plate (i. e. iron plate coated with tin} be 
scratched, however slightly, the’ iron is quickly °corroded, the 
cuticle of tin being protected at the expense of the metal which 
it was designed to preserve. Now, zinc owiron is what ¢in ison 
copper—a perfect protection, so long as any remains on its sur- 
face. It was then shewn that, generally, the direction of an 
electric current depended, not only on the metals, but on the 
nature of the medium through which the current passed (e. g. on 
whether an acid, or a solution of sulphur, or of any other electro- 
negative substance was used). Instances of metallic deposition 
by chemical affinity, as that of lead on zinc, of copper on iron, 
&c. were exhibited ; and it was shewn that, whenever the electric 
current was superinduced by the employment of a conductor of 
electricity, whether metallic or not, the metal passed to the con- 
ducting (or the electro-negative) surface (the cathode of Fara- 
day). “The process of zincing iron was “then “exhibited. The 
metal is carefully scoured, steeped in dilute acid, washed in 
water and thoroughly dried, and then plunged into melted zinc. 
As it is necessary that there should be perfect metallic coutact 
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between the metals, sal-ammoniac is sprinkled over the melted 
zine before the immersion of the iron. This covers the liquid 
metal with a film of chloride of zinc, which precludes intervenin 
oxide, and thus insures perfect adhesion between the coating an 
coated metals. Prof. Brande concluded his communication by 
exhibiting zinced iron piping, and by mentioning instances of 
the successful application of this inventian, as in the cases of the 
iron roofing of the Houses of Parliament, the buoys used by the 
Trinity House, wires of galvanic telegraphs, &c. 

At the meeting of the Astronomical Society, on the 13th 
inst. the following gentlemen were elected as officers and 
council for the ensuing year :—President, Captain W. H. 
Smyth, R.N.—Vice-Presidents, S. H. Christie, esq. B. Don- 
kin, esq. T. Galloway, esq. Rey. R. Main.—Treasurer, G. 
Bishop, esq.—Secretaries, W. Rutherford, esq. Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks.—Foreign Secretary, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
bart.—Couneil, G. B. Airy, esq. Astronomer Royal, S. M. 
Drach, esq. Rev. G. Fisher, J. R. Hind, esq. M. J. John- 
son, esq. J. Lee, esq. A. De Morgan, esq. E. Riddle, esq. 
W. Simms, esq. Lieut. W. 8. Stratford, R.N. 

Inp1a.—The Lords of the Admiralty have liberally placed 
at the disposal of Dr. Buist a sum of 350/. for the purpose 
of instituting a series of local tidal and meteorological obser- 
vations from Ceylon to Suez. This is the second grant of 
public money for scientific objects which has been bestowed 
upon the learned doctor during his stay at home, the Court of 
Directors having, as is well known, presented him with 500/. 
to defray the cost of introducing certain agricultural improve- 
ments, the importance of which they have fully recog- 
nised. Dr. Buist proposed to leave England by the December 
steamer. 1. 

Comets.—Professor Challis, of Cambridge, has addressed 
a letter to the Times, announcing the discovery of another 
comet. ‘ On the evening of the 23rd of January,” he reports, 
** as I was preparing to observe Biela’s comet, I discovered a 
smaller comet in its immediate neighbourhood, and ascertained, 
by my observation that evening, that the two comets had the 
same apparent motion. A double comet is a celestial phe- 
nomenon which, I believe, has never before been witnessed, 
and cannot fail to arrest the attention of astronomers. It will 
be a matter of very great: scientific interest to determine the 
relative motions of these two'singular bodies, and the nature of 
the influence they mutually exert on each other.”’ 

A new comet was discovered by Father de Vico, on the 24th 
ult. in the constellation Eridanus. 

RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE MENAI StRAITS.—The Go- 
vernment having refused to sanction the use of the suspension- 
bridge of Telford, for the very good reason that its security, for 
such a use, was by no means satisfactorily ‘established, or ra- 
ther, that the opposite was certainly proved; a new bridge of 
two arches, at a different point of the strait, was therefore deter- 
mined on, where, however, one of the arches must inevitably 
have a span of not less than 450 feet. For this object the engi- 
neer originally proposed a cast-iron arch, of a circular segment, 
in nearly the usual form, but it was decidedly objected to by the 
Admiralty, as not affording a sufficient head-way, near the 
spring of the arch, for ships under full sail. A bridge perfectly 
flat from one side of the arch to the other was thus rendered im- 
perative, and the engineer had to set his wits to work to accom- 
plish one of the most difficult problems yet unsolved in railway 
history. Mr, R. Stevenson has already carried out the use of 
iron in railway-bridges to a greater extent than most other engi- 
neers ; and for this purpose he is to adopt the favourite material, 
and is about to lay across the Menai Straits AN IRON BEAM 450 
Jeet long, supported on stone pillars at both ends. The proposal 
is bold; but the method proposed for executing it is ingenious. 
This great iron beam, 450 feet long, is to be 30 feet deep and 15 
feet wide, with a hollow in the centre, and this hollow is to be 
so large, that the railway train shall pass along in the heart or 
centre of the beam. This beam will simply be laid across the 
Menai Straits: one end joining the railway on one side of the 
straits, and the other end joining the railway at the other side 
of the straits ; so that passengers going along the line will simply 
be whirled through the heart of the beam without any perceptible 
difference between this and any other part of the line which may 
happen to be covered in or arched over. It is, in short, to be an 
iron tunnel hung up in the air across an arm of the sea.—Rail- 
way Chronicle, 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Execrro-Gatvayic Licgut.—At a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, a startling communication was 





made of a discovery which, if true, will explain some.of the 
most mysterious phenomena of vital magnetism. No other 
report of this wonderful affair has yet appeared in any of the 
English journals, save the following, which, however, is taken 
from a good authority,—the ‘‘ Athenseum’’ of Saturday last,— 
where it is found among the regular reports of the proceedings 
of the famous French academy. It runs thus :— 


A communication was made by M. Eseltze, relative to some 
experiments with the electro-galvanie light, obtained by Bun - 
sen’s,apparatus. -The writer states that causes this light to 
enter a dark room through an opening in @ screen or shutter, 
and then, with the aid of powerful reflectors, is able to distin- 
guish the internal parts of the human; body. The veins, the 
arteries, the circulation of the blood, and the action of the 
nerves, are, he says, seen by him with perfect distinctness ; and, 
if the light be directed towards the region of the heart, he is 
enabled to study all the mechanism of that important organ as if 
it were placed before him under a glass. The author even 
asserts that he has ascertained the existence of tubercles in the 
lungs of a consumptive patient, and gives a drawing of them as 
they appeared. On rubbing the skin with a little olive oil, the 
transparency was augmented, and he was enabled to follow the 
process of digestion. 


Whether there be any and what truth in this report, it is 
impossible to determine ; we must wait patiently for farther 
information. But we cannot give it currency without direct- 
ing the attention of our readers to the singular similarity of 
the description given by M. Esexrze to that of clairvoyants, 
who profess the faculty of introvision. We have heard an 
ignorant servant girl, who knew nothing of anatomy or physio- 
logy, give, in the mesmeric sleep, a most accurate description 
of the brain and the vermicular motion of its fibres, of the 
heart and its mechanism, of the lungs and their action, de- 
claring that the body of the person with whom she was en 
rapport appeared to her transparent. Only a few days since 
we heard a Madame BAvMANN, a somnambule from Bel- 
gium, who is now on a visit to London for the purpose of 
exercising her alleged faculty for the cure of disease, describe 
accurately to a lady, a perfect stranger, who had been brought 
to put her pretensions to the severest test, as being afflicted 
with an internal disease, so rare that only a few cases are re- 
corded in medical annals, and therefore a guess being impossible 
—we say, we heard this Madame BAUMANN, in hersomnambulist 
state, minutely describe all the morbid features of the disease, 
and the changes it had produced in the internal structure, as 
accurately as if she had been reading from a post mortemexamina- 
tion. However it may be accounted for—whether it be called 
alucky guess, or the result of a faculty we do not yet under- 
stand—such was the fact. If M. Eseirze have really done 
the same thing by means of galvanic light, the conclusion will 
be almost irresistible that galvanism or electricity is the 
medium by which the clairvoyant, who is unquestionably in a 
peculiar electrical condition, as is proved by the influence 
which the metals have upon his sensations, obtains his percep- 
tions of objects which, because in our ordinary state we cannot 
penetrate them, we call opaque. 

Nor is the supposition so wild as at first sight it would 
appear. Farapay has recently proved that light is but a form 
of electricity. In our ordinary condition we perceive the elec- 
tric fluid only when it takes the form of light. In that form 
it penetrates through some bodies, which we call transparent, 
and not through others, which we call opaque. Now we ask, 
with some confidence, whether it be in itself improbable or 
irrational to suppose that, in certain states, of the optic nerve or 
of the brain, it may perceive the same electric fluid in a more 
refined form than that which we term light, and in such forms 
we know that it penetrates all bodies, however opaque; so 
that, in fact, to a being who could perceive the electric fluid 
in its other forms as well asin the form in which we perceive it, 
every object, however opaque to us, would be transparent. 
May not this be the philosophical explanation of clairvoyance, 
as suggested by the discovery of Fanapay? And if M. 
Eserze’s statement be true, the same explanation applies to 
that explanation also. However, we but throw out the sugges- 
tion for the serious consideration of our readers. The topic 
is at least new and curious, and we shall return to it. 

————<>——— 

CLAIRVOYANCE.—(From the Plymouth Herald of Feb. 14th.) 
—Considerable attention has been drawn to the subject of 
Mesmerism in Plymouth during the last three weeks, in conse~ 
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quence of a series of experimental lectures delivered at the | without any apparent movement of the eyelid, which would indi- 
Mechanics’ Institute and elsewhere, by Mr. Lundie, who has | cate the exercise of ordinary vision. 


been engaged for some years in lecturing upon this subject. Mr. Fry now pronounced the boy in a suitable state to coms 


Mr. Lundie professed, among other 


ments, to be able to | mence the application of tests, and the scrutineers having cut u 


shew the phenomenon of Clairvoyance, and this he did on several | a number of narrow strips of adhesive plaister, these were warm 


occasions at the close of his lectures. Incredulity existed 


, | by the operator at the fire, and placed over the eyes in various 


however, in the minds of many persons, and they suspected that | directions, perpendicularly, horizontally, and longitudinally. A 
some collusion might be carried on between the lecturer and the | square piece fitting over the whole of each eye was then fitted 
subjects upon whom he operated. This suspicion having been | closely on, and over the edges of this several other strips were 
expressed, a good deal of angry altercation took place between | secured. Twenty-three separate pieces were placed over the 
Mr. Lundie and some of the pirties who thus challenged the | two eyes, and both the scrutineers then declared that they were 
integrity of his experiments. The Editor of the Plymouth Journal | perfectly satisfied that the eyes were effectually secured. A 
was one of those who publicly expressed their incredulity, and a | printed paper was then produced and handed to the operator, who 


very strongly-worded article was published in that paper, de- | breathe 


nouncing Mr. Lundie’s experiments as fraud and imposture 


upon it, and placed it in the boy’s hands, desiring him 
- | to read, and he almost immediately read off the principal line, 


Mr. Lundie met this charge by offering to submit his Clairvoyant | ‘‘ Plymouth and South Devon Savings Bank,” quite correctly, 
to a private meeting of twelve gentlemen, who should be at | and said that it was printedin red ink ; which was right. A se- 


liberty to apply any test which they thought necessary. 


cond paper was then placed in the same way before him. He 


A gentleman present immediately said that if such a committee | was somewhat longer in reading this, and the effort appeared to 
would undertake the examination of the case, he would deposit | be greater, but in a few minutes he read the principal line, 


five pounds, and if the Clairvoyant succeeded in reading to the 


** Sutton Harbour and Dock Company, Plymouth,’”’ which was 


satisfaction of a majority of that committee, the money might | printed in blue ink, and the date 29th, which was written in 
be given to any of the public charitable institutions of the town. | black ink. He said that this was all black, which was incorrect 
Such a committee was soon formed, and the following conditions | as regarded the printing. The third paper handed to him was 
were drawn up, by which the committee were to be governed in | part of a printed list of chemical goods, and, with apparently in- 


their proceedings :— 


creased effort, he read two lines quite correctly, and pointed out 


First,—That twelve persons be enrolled as a committee to | a hand printed as a mark of observation. 


witness the experiments. 


There had been considerable motions of the muscles of the eye 


Second,—That this being a private meeting, no visitor shall-be | and brows during the effort to read, but the scrutineers kept a 
allowed to enter without a promise that he shall only publish | close watch upon the plaisters, and whenever they pointed to any 


such a report as may be sanctioned by the chairman. 


Third;—That the experiment shall be conducted in the fol- 


movement of these,’they were pressed firmly down by the operator. 
The conditions having now been complied with, the experiment 


lowing manner :—After the subject is placed in the mesmeric | was virtually at an end, but a request having been made that 
state, his eyes shall be covered with slips of plaister, and asquare | one more reading should be attempted, a five-pound note was 
piece of plaister shall afterwards be placed entirely over the | handed to the mesmeriser, and by him placed in the boy’s hands. 


whole. 


He made out the two first numbers of the note, 84, but appeared 


Fourth,—The gentleman who deposits the five pounds shall | to have some difficulty in making out the remainder. In three 
be at liberty to provide any printed papers or ;books, not ex-|or four minutes, however, he read the whole number, and 
ceeding three, which shall handed to the mesmeriser, and be | said that it was a five-pound note, number 84263. 
opened by him, and placed before the subject, who shall be| He now complained of great pain down the neck and back, 


allowed ten minutes to read each. 


and shewed symptoms of considerable fatigue. It was therefore 


Fifth,—That a chairman and two scrutineers be appointed, | resolved to conclude the experiment, and the boy was wakened 
who shall be at liberty to give any instructions respecting the | by the reverse passes, and sent out of the room. 
application of the plaisters, and keeping them fast during the| In compliance with the regulations laid down, the scrutineers 


whole experiment. 


were now called upon to express their opinions. Mr. Towson 


Sixth,—That the opinion of the scrutineers only be first taken | said that he had failed to detect any opening by which ordinary 
as to the result of the experiment. Should there be any dif- | vision could have been exercised, and he must pronounce the ex- 
ference of opinion between them, the chairman shall be requested | periment to have succeeded. Mr. Croydon said that he had 
to take the opinion of those present by vote, the names of each | once or twice thought that he had ‘seen the plaisters give way, 
being taken in writing, and if equal, the chairman to have the | but on examining very closely, he perceived that, though one of 


casting vote. 


the upper slips was loosened, the under strippings remained 


Seventh,—That all conversation respecting the experiment | firmly in their places, and the experiment ‘appeared to him per- 


shall be carried on before and after the experiment, and not in 
the presence of the subject. No remarks to be made during the 
experiment, except by the scrutineers. 

Eighth.—Should any of the dissentients wish to express the 
reasons of their dissent, they will be at liberty to do so, in writ- 
ing, below the statement sanctioned by the chairman. 

These arrangements having been made, the following gentle- 
men assembled at the house of Mr. E. Fry, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, 4th inst., at ten o’clock :— 

Mr. W. C. Perry, Chairman; Major Fraser; Mr. I. Lati- 
mer; Mr. W. Hunt; Mr. Dabb; Mr. Radford; Mr. Milroy; 
Mr. McCullum; Mr. Minards; Mr. Harvey; Mr. Norring- 
ton. Mr. Towson, Mr. Croydon, Scrutineers. Mr. E. Fry, 
Operator. 

It was thought by some gentlemen that the experiment would 
be d d more conclusive if Mr. Lundie himself were not pre- 
sent, and that gentleman readily gave up his right to be present, 
and placed his subject unreservedly in the hands of the commit- 
tee; indeed, it is only just to Mr. Lundie to state that every faci- 
lity was afforded by him for a full, fair, and impartial examina- 
tion of the case. The subject upon whom the experiment was 
tried, was a youth named Laycock, about fifteen years old. Mr. 
Fry was requested by the committee to conduct the experiments ; 
he had never before attempted to mesmerise the boy, but in about 
four minutes he succeeded in throwing him into the mesmeric 
State, and after deepening the influence for a few minutes, he 
asked the youth if he could see the table before him, and could 
tell the colour of the cloth; the boy said that he could, and de- 
scribed it correctly. His eyes appeared to be perfectly and firmly 
closed, The lids were lifted by the operator, and the pupils ap- 
peared to be turned completely above the upper lids, and only 
the white of the eyeball could be seen. Mr. Fry now took two 
slips of paper from his pocket cut from a handbill, one of which 
contained a single word printed in large type, the other contained | 
three or four words printed in smaller type; these he breathed 
upon, and handed to the boy, asking him if he could read them. 
The boy took them in his hand and instantly read them correctly, 





fectly satisfactory. It should be stated that Mr. Towson and 
Mr. Croydon are well known as practical scientific men,—the 
former very sceptical on the subject of ‘mesmerism, particularly 
clairvoyance; the latter a practical mesmerist. Mr. Towson 
was asked whether he considered that the boy had read by the 
power of clairvoyance. He declined, however, to commit him- 
self to a decided opinion, but expressed his satisfaction as 
scrutineer, that the experiment then tried had been fairly con- 
ducted, and his inability to detect any evasion of the precautions 
taken to secure the eyes. . 

It was then requested that the opinion of all present might be 
taken, and the Chairman accordingly proceeded to take the 
votes of ‘each present. Seven gentlemen declared their entire 
satisfaction that the clairvoyant had succeeded; and three gen- 
tlemen dissented. Two gentlemen who left before the votes 
were formally taken, were understood to express their satisfaction 
with the experiment before they left the room. The conditions 
of the meeting were then declared by the Chairman to have been 
fulfilled, and the money was awarded as follows :—Devon and 
Cornwall Hospital, 2/.; Plymouth Eye Infirmary, 11. ; Ply- 
mouth Lying-in Institution, 1/. One pound was given to the 
youth for his attendance. . 

A resolution was unanimously passed that the committee were 
perfectly satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Fry had con- 
ducted the experiments, in which he had manifested the greatest 
readiness to comply with every suggestion that was offered for 
carrying out the object of the meeting. 

W. CHAMPION PERRY, 








JOURNAL OF STATISTICS. 


Tue Registrar-General prefaces with the following remarks 
his ‘‘ Quarterly Table of the Mortality in a Hundred and fifteen 
of the Districts of England, including the principal Towns 7 
‘‘ The quarterly returns are obtained from 115 districts, sub- 
divided into 576 sub-districts. Thirty-four districts are placed 
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under the metropolis ; and the remaining 81 districts comprise; 
with some agricultural districts, the principal tewns and cities 
of England. The populatien was 6,579,693 in 1841. 

“The mortality in the last quarter of 1845 was much lower 
than is usual; for only 39,178 deaths, were registered, which is 
less by 42,740 than the number (43,918) registered in the 
corresponding quarter of 1844; and 2,357 less than the peeuae 
of the corresponding quarter of. seven previous years, notwith- 
standing the increase of the population at the rate of about 1.74 
per cent. annually. 

‘‘The fluctuations in the mortality, above and below the 
average, are exhibited. in.the following series of numbers. The 
lower line is deduced from the return in the. December quarter, 
1838, and shews what the deaths would have been if they had 
increased inthe same ratio as the population, 
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‘¢ The mildness of the season was one cause of the diminished 
mortality. Thisis illustrated by the annexed table of the deaths, 
exclusive of those by violence, registered in the metropolis, and 
the mean temperature at Greenwich of the last six weeks 
1844 and 1845. The deaths and the temperature were the same 
at first; on the fifth week the deaths were 1,343 in 1844, and 
only 933 in 1845; the °F oa in the previous week (the 
fourth) had fallen to 28.2 degrees in 1844, and only to 39.2 
degrees in 1845. 





Bei pointe tat hae aol 
| 
| 


Number of Weeks. Ist. | 2nd. | Srd. | ath. | 
" 


1844.—Mean. Temperature of | | | | 
28.2° | 37,0° | 33.4° 





the Jast six weeks ........ 44.5°  37.6° 31.7° 
1844.—Deaths Registered in | } | 

the last six weeks”........ 884 | 1,037} 965 1,170 | 1,343 | 1,200 
1845,—Deaths Registered in | | | | | 

the last six weeks .....,. +}, 886) 943) 935 949} 933 | 898 
1845.—Mean Temperature of | 

the last six weeks .....°.. | 45.5° | 46.1° | 42.4° | 99.2° | 43.6° | 40.1° 











‘* A fall of the mean temperature of the air, from 45 degrees 
to 4 or 5 degrees below the freezing point (32 degrees) of water, 
destroys from 300 to 500 lives in the Metropolis. It produces 
the same results on a larger scale all over the country. Nor is 
it to be wondered at that a great change of the heat of the air 
which we breathe and live in should have such an effect. 

‘In the annexed table, the deaths returned by the registrars 
for each year are given— 

Deaths Registered in 115 Districts :—1835—162,867. 1830—162,605. 
1840—171,694. 1841—100,733. 1812—161,948. 1843—163,201. 1844— 
167,768. 1845—165,789. 

‘* In the first three years there were 497,166 deaths; in the last 
three years, 496,698. The population increased, in the districts 
from which returns have been procured, about 1.74 (nearly 13) 
per cent. annually, in the intervals of the last censuses ; and the 
excess of births over deaths has continued; so that it may be 
safely assumed that the numbers living have gone on increasing 
at the same rate—about 9 per cent. in the five years, from the 
middle of 1839-40 to the middle of 1843-5. Now, the deaths, 


ing~-to.541,960..in..the.three last years, were 


496,698—less by 45,262 than if the rate of mortality which pre- 


vailed in the three years 1838-40 had been ‘sustained. The 
improvement may perhaps be partly accounted for by other cir- 
cumstances; but, as far as can be seen at present, it is fairly 
ascribable to the partial removal of nuisances from large towns, 
to some increase of employment, and, we may hope, a consequent 
amelioration in the:condition of the great body of the people in 
the dense town-districts of the kingdom. But an epidemic, 
generated in this or any neighbouring population, may speedily 
reverse the results of the tables, and carry off the thousands of 
lives that appear to have been spared and saved.”’ 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 
A stamped copy of ‘Taz Critic\sent by, post to any Book- 
seller, or keeper of a Circulating. Library, for his own use, 
at the cost of the stamp.and paper only, on pa t of not 
less than half-a-year’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 
which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 
_— 
THE present number commences the announced en- 
largement of Tue Critic. The booksellers will oblige 
us by making it known to their customers and friends, 
and inviting additions to the list of subscribers. The 
prospectus of the improved Critic, containing the 
collected testimonials of the booksellers and librarians 
throughout the United Kingdom, to its utility, is now 
ready, and its distribution in serviceable quarters will be 
esteemed a favour, if our subscribers will inform us how 
they may be transmitted. 

Still, amid the excitement of political strife, dullness 
reigns throughout the realms of literature. Publishers 
will not bring out their books until the public mind isin 
a state to give them more attention, 





OPINIONS OF THE CRITIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—I feel it due to Tue Critic to add my testimony to 
its being an independent, impartial, and comprehensive review, 
whose columns are becoming daily more attractive. To me, as a 
bookseller and librarian, Tne Critic is invaluable, from its dis- 
criminating paragraphs. By means of it I can obtain literary in- 
formation to suit business purposes, without the labour of read- 


of | ing voluminous reviews. Your extracts are long enough to be 


interesting, full enough to enable one to form au opinion, while 
they give weight toyourown. TI consider Tae Carric an inte- 
resting and faithful register of British and Foreign lite:ature. 

T have recently established a public library, which promises to 
be very successful. Knight’s publications are most generally 
read.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. Jos. NICHOLSON. 

Brampton, Cumberland. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Lapy HoLnanp’s WILL: INTERESTING TO LITERATURE. 
—-We occasionally hear in society of the bequests in the will of 
the late lady; with the monetary parts of which we have no 
vocation to meddle. But it is a subject of general literary in- 
terest to learn, that (besides some 1,500/. per annum, and a con- 
siderable sum in money—7,000/,) she left to Lord John Russell 
the ‘‘ Memoir of Mr. Fox,”’ so long in preparation by the late 
Lord Holland, with the expression of a hope that it should be 
published as early as possible. Her ladyship also bequeathed to 
the British Museum the celebrated Tolentino Box, on which, the 
lovers of art are aware, is sculptured the noble antique of the 
Goat browsing. This precious relic, it may be remembered by 
our readers, was presented by the Pope to Bucnaparte after his 
Italian campaigns, as the richest gift he could offer him. Napo- 
leon sent it to Lady Holland from St. Helena, with a grateful 
autograph note, for the attentions paid to him by her ladyship in 
his captivity. Both box and autograph are now, we believe, in 
the British Museum. 

The Gastronomic Regenerator is announced by M. Soyer, 
the redoubted cook of the Reform Club. 

In the press, ‘ Bishop Atterbury’s Correspondence,’ being 
the first publication of the series of the Stuart Papers in her 
Majesty’s collection at Windsor Castle. 

Dr. John Richardson, the head of the Medical Staff of 





instead of increasing with the populations 9 per cent, and conse- 


Haslar Hospital, bad the honour of knighthood conferred on 
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him by the Queen, last week. This is only a well-earned re- 
ward for his eminent,services in the Northern expeditions of 
discovery some years since. Among Franklin’s band of heroes, 
Dr. Richardson was one of the most distinguished. 

We have seen, to our great surprise, a German translation 
of ‘ Hudibras’ announced, “ in the metre of the original poem, 
and with explanatory notes by J. Eiselein.” This is the first 


translation of ‘ Hudibras’ that has appeared in Germany. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Feb. 2-ta Feb. 28: : 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tu CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music; and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this enaer. 
ment of THe Critic, hs charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tue Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIST OF WEW BOOKS. 


Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition, Part I. 6th edit. Svo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Bickersteth’s Divine Warning to the Church, 4th edit. much 
enlarged, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Bishop’s (Rev. W. C.) Sermons, 
12mo. 7s, 6d. cl,—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol, III. ‘ Ros- 
coe’s Leo X.’ Vol. II. 12mo., 3s. 6d. cl.—Black’s Economical 
Guide to Edinburgh, 12mo. 2s. swd.—Blunt’s (Rev. H.) 
Posthumous Sermons, Vol. III. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Bray’s (Rev. 
G.) History of Moses Practically Considered, Thirty-nine 
Lectures, 12mo. 4s, 6d. cl.—Beard’s (Dr.) Illustrations of 
the Trivity, Svo. 8s. cl.—Burns’ Fireside Library, ‘ Scbiller’s 
Maid of Orleans,’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.; Schiller’s ‘ William 
Tell,’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.; or together, 4s. cl.; Fouqué’s 
‘Magic Ring,’ 2 parts, 12mo. each, 2s. swd.; or together, 
5s. cl.; Grossi’s * Marco Visconti,’ 2 parts, 12mo. each, 2s. 
swd., or together, 5s. cl.—Burton’s (Miss) Elective Polarity 
the Universal Agent, 8vo. 7s. cl, 

Chureh of Scotland. Pulpit, Vol. II. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Com- 
panion to the Glossary of Architecture, 4th edit. Svo. 16s. cl. 
+-Cheever’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Life and 
Times of Jobn Bunyan, 12mo, 1s. 6d, swd, 2s. cl.; royal 
12mo. 3s. cl. 

Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, Vols. III. and 1V. 10th edit. 18mo. 
5s. cl.—Edwards’s (F. W. C.) Eton Latin Accidence, new 
edit. 12mo, ‘ls. cl.—Edwards’s (F, W.C.) Grammar, Ac- 
cented, 2ist edit, revised, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Euclid’s Ele-.- 
ments of Geometry, First Three Books, translated from 
Latin of Rev. T. Ejxington, with a Compendium of Algebra, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. swd, 

Hart’s (Rev. R.) Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, from the Fifth Century to the Reformation, 
2nd edit. 8vo, 12s. cl. 

Jones’s (Rev. J.) Lectures on the Types, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Leake’s (W. M.) Peloponnecica, a Supplement to Travels in the 
Morea, 8vo. 15s. cl,—Lambert’s (Miss) Hand-Book of 
Needlework, Decorative and Ornamental, including Crochet, 
Knitting, Netting, with engravings, 4th edit. revised and en- 
larged, 12mo, 6s, 6d. cl.—Little Library of Fiction, 1. Tom 
Thumb, his Life and Death—2. Graciosa and Percinet, a 
Fairy Tale, 4 illustrations each, sq. cl. swd, 1s. each.—London 
Latin Vocabulary, English and Latin, by Greenwood and 
Howard, new edit. 1Smo. 1s. 6d. el.—La Beaume on Perspi- 
ration and Baths, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. cl, swd.—La Beaume’s 
Practical Remarks on Galvanism, 12mo. 4th edit. 3s. cl.— 
Last Discourse and Prayer of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Practical Remarks, by Rev. W. Jowett, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Memorials of Edinburgh, Part I. demy 4to. 2s. ; royal 4to. 3s, 6d. 
swd.—Mysteries of Paris, Vol. III. (Heath’s Ilustrated | 
Edition) imp. Svo. 18s. cl.—Moberly’s (Dr.) Five Discourses 
on the Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 2nd edit. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families, complete and 
authorized edit. translated by C. Cocks, 3rd edit. post 8vo. 
is. 4d. swd.—Manson’s (G.) Pupii’s Guide to English Ety- 
mology, 18mo. ls. swd. 

Peers and Parvenus, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
bds.—Patterson’s (Rev. A. S.) Brief Commentary on St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to Thessalonians, 18m0. 1s. 6d. cl.—Priest’s | 
(Rev. Edward) Short Address to Candidates for Confirmation, | 
with Preparatory Questions, fc. Svo. swd. 2d. each, or 12s. per 
hundred.—Paley’s ‘Eschyli Eumenides, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.— 
Paléy’s Aischy!i Choephori, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Paley’s scbyli 





— 





Agamemnon, 8vo. 4s. bds.— Perpetual Lease, or Identification 
of Labour with Land and Capital, crown 8vo. 9s. swd. 

Roland Percy; or, the Elopement, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Rid- 
dell’s (H. esq.) Railway Parliamentary Practice, with an 
Sr er we, containing Standing Orders of both Houses, 12mo. 
10s. bds; 

Southern’s World about the Church, 18mo. 2s. bds.—Sequel to 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, 12 engravings, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Stirling’s (P. J.) Philosophy of Trade, a Theory of Profits and 
Prices, 8vo. 10s. 6d. el. 

Twiss’s (Dr. T.) Oregon Question Examined in respect to Facts 
and the Law of Nations, 8vo. 12s. ¢l. 

Wright’s (Thos.) Essays on the Literature, Popular Supersti- 
tions, and History of England in the Middle Ages, 2 vols: post 
8vo. 16s. cl.—West’s Singing Preceptor, new edit. oblong, 
2s. 6d. swd.—Warburton’s (E. esq.) Crescent and the Cross, 
4th edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Wrightman on the Potato 
Disease, 32mo. Is. cl. swd.—Whistle-Binkie, and Nursery 
Songs, together in 1 vol. 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Wicks’s (Augusta 
M.) Scriptural Musings, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Whitley’s (Dr. J.) 
Life Everlasting, Svo. 9s. cl. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
The National Atlas, by A. K. Johnstone; or, the Atlas of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The Savage, by Pionnirgo. 





GLEANINGS, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


Mr. Turner has communicated the discovery of the will of Hugh, 
third Lord of Nevill, of Stoke Courcy, made at Acre, in Syria, 
A.D. 1267. This document is believed to be the only instance 
known of a will made by an English subject during the Crusades. 
It presents many interesting details illustrative of the character 
of the testator, and of his circumstances at the time when it was 
prepared. It is remarkable for the minute details into which 
the Lord Nevill entered—wills of the thirteenth century being 
usually couched in very comprehensive terms, and it is valuable 
also as a curious specimen of the Anglo-French of the period, 
The will proves, moreover, that Hugh de Nevill returned to the 
Holy Land after the triumph of Henry III. over the party of 
Simon de Montfort. 

We have received the following curious fact from an esteemed 
friend. During the time Sidney Godolphin occupied the office 
of Lord High Treasurer of England, between the year 1701 and 
1710, he visited more than once his seat in Cornwall. Noregular 
conveyances then proceeded onwards further west than Ezeter, 
but when certain masses of letters had accumulated, the whole 
were forwarded together by what was called The Post. This 
Lord High Treasurer engaged a weekly messenger from Exeter 
to bring his letters, despatches, and a newspaper, and on the 
fixed day of his arrival, all the gentlemen assembled at Godol- 
phin House from many miles round, to hear the newspaper read 
in the Great Hall.— Western Times. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties by daring to attempt 
them: sloth and folly shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
hazard, and make the impossibility they fear.—Rowe. 

Aw AMERICAN EpITorR’s ApPeEAL.—Friends in all the States 
which hold elections in October! Will you oblige us by sending 
us returns by theriRsT Marx? Later will hardly do us good; 
but a letter by the very earliest opportunity, especially from the 
counties off of the great Mail Routes, will be received most 
gratefully. Do favour us.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Toleration never had a present tense, nor taxation a future 
one.—Sydney Smith. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, 


On the monument of William Smith, esq. cf New-town, 
King’s County, the great grandfather of the newly-appointed 


| Master of the Rolls in Ireland, appear the following lines from 


the pen of the late Sir Michael Smith, bart. :— 
For ever doubly sacred be the earth 
That wraps his dear remains who gave me birth: 
No rude disturbance may it ever know, 
Nor near it let one bitter thistle grow; 
But may the sweetest flowers that deck the ground 
In lovely wildness ever bloom around ! 
And when, at length, life’s trifling drama o’er, 
He now who writes and weeps shal! be no more, 
Oh! be his spirit with his fathers blest, 
While mingled here their kindred ashes rest ! 
— Patrician. 
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To Frances Lady Whitmore (who died in 1690), daughter of 
Sir William Brook, and wife of Sir Thomas Whitmore, of Bridg- 
north, the following epitaph is inscribed :-— 

Fair, kind, and true, a treasure each alone, 

A wife, a mistress, and a friend in one, 

Rest in this tomb, rais’d at thy husband’s cost, 

Here sadly summing what he had and lost. 
Come, virgins, ere in equal bands ye join, 

Come first and offer at her sacred shrine ; 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife, 

Compound for all the rest with longer life ; 

And wish your vows, like her’s, may be return’d, 

So lov’d when living, and when dead so mourn’d. 

The family of Whitmore, into which this exemplary dame 
married, still exists in high repute at Apley and Dudmaston, in 
Shropshire.— Patrician. 

A noble tomb to the memory of Sir William Gostwick, bart. 
who died in 1615, stands in the middle of a chapel in the church 
of Willington, Bedfordshire, the image of a knight in armour 
lying thereon, and on the south side this inscription :— 

Ask who lies here, and do not weep ; 

He is not dead, he doth but sleep ; 

This stony register is for his bones, 

His fame is more ual than these stones ; 

And his own goodness, with himself being gone, 
Shall live when earthly monuments are none.—ZJbid. 

The inscription by Pope on Sir Godfrey Kneller’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey, possesses so much elegance and poetic 
thought, that, although it is very generally known, we venture 
to give it—Hec placuit semel et decies repetita placebit :— 

Kneller, by Heaven and not a master taught, 

Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought, 
When now two ages he had snatched from fate, 
Whate’er was beauteous and whate’er was great, 
Rests crown’d with princes’ honours, poets’ bays, 
Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, t Nature fear’d he might outvie 

Her works; and dying, fears herself may die.—JZbid. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously; but those who choose to add us in confid 
will find their confidence 4. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 

F. P. (Bilstone).—Thanks for the offer; but the lines, though pleasing 
enough, have not sufficient originality for our purpose. 

J. B. (Ely).—We are obliged by the communication and its enclosures, 
which will be used as opportunity may offer. 

G. J. O. A. (Kennington).—The MS.S. have safely reached us, and will 
receive every consideration. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Every Saturday will be published, stamped, price 6d. size of 
é 


The Times, 
H E WEEKLY NEW S. 
F A GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 

But particularly devoted to the interests of Municipal, Corporate and 

Parochial Bodies, Public Companies, and Building Societies. 

A few of the most important Rateaes at THE WEEKLY NEWS are 
subjoined :— 

—- Summ: = the Proceedings in Parliament. 

‘aithful reports o! meetin lecting the interests of the vari 

parishes, whether on local or political subjects ~ \ 6 nye 

A determined support of the principle of local self-government, and the 
exposure of jall misappropriation in the disbursement of rates raised for 
the relief of the poor or for other purposes. 

The amelioration of the condition, moral and social, of the poor, upon 
the ground of right as well as law, which will include an uncompromising 
opposition to the present cruel, unjust, and oppressive Poor Law. 

The repeal of the corn laws, window tax, and all other odious imposts 
upon the public, will receive the attention of the conductors, whilst the 
= tenets of the Journal will be at once liberal and independent, 
bene —_ re ar on “7 of ee ree 8 to ~ A due attention to 

y matters wi orm a s' eature in t 
WEEKLY ng triking he columns of THE 
_In fine, THE WEEKLY NEWS, in addition to a carefull repared 
digest of all the political, parochial, and general news of te ene will 
contain the latest intelligence up to Saturday night, including Law and 
Police News, Notices of the Theatres aud various places of Public 
— npg Institutions, &c. &c. 
sa medium for Advertisements, especially for Parochial Authoriti 
and Public Contractors, THE WEEKLY NEWS will be a pore ‘desi- 
eratum, inasmuch as it must obtain an immense circulation amongst the 
members of all Boards of Guardians, Vestries, &c. throughout the king- 
dom, as well as the Commercial and Trading classes. 

Office, 5, Catherine-street, Strand, where all Advertisements and Com- 

enon = the Pm PF] are requested to be sent. THE WEEKLY 
v y be obtained of an der through i 
previous order, or at the dn, es above. a 











The following Periodical Works, for March 1346, will be published by 
HARLES KNIGHT & Co. 


NIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, Part II, 


price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XIV. 
with a coloured plate of the Bacchanalian Vase in the British Museum. 
Price 1s. 

[It was stated in Part XIII. that, to give the Series of Fine Arts 
additional value, Coloured Engravings, in addition to the usual quantity 
of wood-cuts and saseeenrs text, would be introduced, and the price of 
each part raised to 1s. 6d. Many objections having been stated to this 
course, the publishers have no desire to make their work more costly if 
their subscribers are unwilling to pay for the additional value; and they 
therefore propose to continue the original price, and to give the coloured 
plates more sparingly, with a proportionate reduction of wood-cuts and 
text, when one of such plates is given.] ; 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of ‘‘ Old England.”? Second half of 
Part II. price 9d. : 

[The demand for Part I. of this work having far exceeded the number 
first printed, and the coloured Plate requiring a considerable time for its 
production, it was thought advisable, to prevent disappointment to the 
public, to divide Part II. The Second half, now published, contains a 
= Lei of the Statue of Charles I. and the remaining portion of 
etter-press. 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XI. Second half, 

ric 


price Is. 

THE SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, 
Part IX. Second half, price 9d. : 

CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XIV. price 
1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Part XVI., containing the Panjab, a, 
Kashmeer, and Sinde, one Map—China, one map—China and the Birman 
Empire, one Map—Malay Archipelago, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, &c. one 
Map—lIslands in the Indian Ocean, one Map—Japan, one Map— 
Africa, North, No. I. Morocco, one Map. Price 5s. coloured, 
and 3s. 6d. plain. Any of the Society’s Maps may be had separately, 
price 6d. plain and 9d. coloured. EUROPE, containing 77 Maps, is now 

ublished in One Volume, with Title and Contents, handsomely half- 
coon in russia or morocco, coloured, 3/. 13s. 6d.; plain, 2/. 15s. 
KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME FOR ALL READERS. 
Price One Shilling, or bound in cloth, price Eighteen-pence. 
The following Works will appear in succession :— 
1846, March 7. Description and Present State of the Oregon Territory. 
9» )~— on 4 ~s t Philosophy, by G. H. Lewes. Series II. 
ol. IV. 
” y» 21. Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man. Vol. I. 
9 9» 28. Canterbury Tales from Chaucer, By J. Saunders. Vol. II. 


OLD ENGLAND, in Two Volumes, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price 2/. 5s. or each Volume singly, price 1/. 2s. 6d. 

The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, Vol. I. handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d. or with Fourteen Portraits on Steel of 
Eminent Discoverers and Improvers in the Useful Arts, price 1/. 4s. 

CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE, One 
Volume complete, price 27. 6s. cloth. 

PENNY MAGAZINE, 1845, price 7s, 6d. cloth. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the THIRTY YEARS’ 
PEACE. 

[The Publication of the SECOND PART is delayed for one month." It 
will appear with the Magazines on the 3ist March. The Publishers 
adopt this course to allow due time to the retail Booksellers to obtain 
Subscribers, so that the number to be printed may be proportioned to the 
regular demand. Each Part will contain, in addition to the letter-press, 
a Map and a Portrait, or two Portraits.] 

22, Ludgate-street, February 24, 1846. 

THE ROLL OF BATTELL ABBEY. ¥ 
4 he PATRICIAN of this day, price 6d.; edited by 
Joun Burke, Esq. Author of the Peerage and Baronetage, Dic- 
tionary of the Landed Gentry, &c. &c. &c. contains an authenticated 
transcript of this celebrated document, exhibiting the names of all those 
families whose ancestors came into Erigland with the Conqueror, accom- 
— by historical annotations. The Patrician, besides being a perfect 
‘amily newspaper, comprises, each week, original articles on current 
oa and on the interesting subjects of History, Heraldry, and An- 
uities, 
‘o ensure the receipt of the number, with the Battell Abbey Roll, 
orders should be given at once to the Newsmen, or fo’ ed direct to 
the office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE AUTHO- 
RITY OF THE FACULTY. 

EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES; a remedy for 

XX all Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs. In Difficulty of Breath- 

ing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient Consumption (of which cough 

is the most positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 

RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
“ 1, North Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845. 

Sir,—I shall feel extremely obliged to you it you would send me a tin of 

— most excellent Lozenges ; for, having tried them, I find they are the 

est remedy for Cough that can ibly be had. This I can testify from 

experience, for I have been troubled with}a most violent cough for many 

years, and have tried many —_ but without any benefit, until I met 

with*your Lozenges, and they afforded me instant relief. 
I remain, Sir, yours, truly, 


5 Henry WoopeRson- 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Pre and soldin boxes, Is. 14d. and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s.6d. 
each, by Taomas Kgatine, Chemist, &c, No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, 
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ALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to 
Mr. HALSE, of 5, PELHAM CRESCENT, BROMPTON, 
LONDON, for his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which 
will be forwarded free on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. will be 
astonished at its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of Asthma, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Tic-douloureux, Paralysis, Spinal 
Complaints, Headaches, deficiency of Nervous Energy, Liver Complaints, 
General —" Indigestion, Stiff Joints, all sorts of Nervous disor-« 
ders, &. Mr. HALSE’s method of applying the Galvanic Fluid is quite 
free from all unpleasant sensation ; in , itis rather pleasurable than 
otherwise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes 
the patient to do without medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. 

“ Galvanism.—We hold it a positive duty to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary cures lately effected by Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Bromp- 
ton, London, by the means of Galvanism. A detail of these may be seen 
in a clever pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the practitioner 
himself ; but we are enabled to corroborate the most essential part o 
these statements, by the fact of having ourselves undergone the operation, 
the process of which is no way di le, while the effect is equally 
astonishing and complete. In Asthma, more especially, the powers of 
Galvanism, properly applied, are wonderful.’’—Court Journal. 

*€ Galvanism.—The Sci of Galvanism appears to be now brought 
to great perfection, for we are given to understand that it can be ad- 
mministered to mere infants, without producing the least inconvenience to 
them. Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, is the gentleman to 
whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the Galvanic Ap- 

: inshort, Mr, Halse may be considered the Medical Galvanist of 
the Metropolis. Like most other men of talent, however, he has op- 
ponents and imitators; but what reasonable person, who feels desirous 
of trying the remedial powers of Galvanism, would think of resorting to 
any imitator, when Mr. Halse can himself be applied to?”—Weekly 
Chronicle. 

* Galvanism.—Our readers may have noticed several extracts we have 
given from Mr. Halse’s Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. We have 
reason to believe, that every case stated in the pamphlet is perfectly 
true, wonderful as they certainly are; for a short time since we called 
on Mr. Halse, and were introduced by him to a gentleman who was 
undergoing the operation. The patient informed us that it was not at all 
an unpleasant sensation ; indeed, we felt it ourselves, and there was not 
the least unpleasantness about it. This gentleman’s case was Paralysis; 
and he declared to us, that before he came to Mr. Halse, one leg had 
withered away to a mere skeleton, ‘ but now,’ said he, ‘ you perceive it is 
both stout and healthy.” Such, indeed, wasthe case. If we can judge 
by the number of patients Mr. Halse has, we should say he is making 
some very wonderful cures.’’—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—Mr. W. H 








(7 O. 1, COVENTRY-STREET, opposite’ the 
to Leicester-square vc ad 


entrance e 
The TEAS that have given the greatest satisfaction to the public since 
is Establishment are those at-3s. Sd., 4s., 4s. 4d., and 4s. 
the whole being of sterling quality, full flavour, with great strength, an 
very economical. To Clubs. Hotels, Schools, Families—in fact, ail large 
consumers—we strongly recommend the following :— . 2 
s. . s. 


Congou, fine quality, strong and full, black wiry leaf. 3 8to4 0 
Congou, similar to the late East India Company’s 

true old Souchong flavour ...... ee ecesees sess 
Lapsang Souchong, choice and high flavour .. ° 
Hyson Pekoe, a rich, new, and extraordinary Tea.... 0 
The usual overweight allowed on packages, frequently reducing the 


cost 2d. per lb. 
Terms: Cash.—Goods for the Country immediately after 





f | receipt of order, if accompanied by cash or a satisfactory reference. 


PASSAM SMITH and CO. TEA and COFFEE DEALERS, 
No, 1, COVENTRY-STREET, LONDON, 
October 1845. ‘ 


NEW SAUCE, 


HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 
cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality ; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold meats, it im- 
parts a singular relish ; and the inventress (a lady of great experience, 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself that the ingre~ 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of —— and rather beneficial than 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage 
will be ensured, 

** We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of tais day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a good thing cannot be too 
extensively promulgated ; the second is, that the sauce is the invention 
of a lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results from a belief that both the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestful and condi ’ 
and the latter by that of an income which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 


which misfortune and not mi duct has happily deprived her. 











Halse, of 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, is now ready to supply | Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 


patients with his efficicnt PORTABLE APPARATUS. It is constructed | fyjly justified in ding to it unq 


dation ; a more deli- 





on so simple a plan, that the most unscientific can manage it; and what | eately flavoured, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
y ’ i ° 


renders it far superior to all other galvanic apparatus is, that it will re- | never before trie ‘ : rou 
| class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is 


main in action for several weeks without the least trouble. It is eon- 
structed on precisely the same principle as the ones he uses at Pelham- 
crescent; and as he ene between 40 and 50 patients every day, it 
may be well supposed that he has brought the galvanic apparatus to great 
perfection. Price 10 guineas, the cash to accompany the order. Medical 
advice will be given how to apply it. 

N.B.—By inclosing two postage stamps to Mr. Halse, a pamphlet on 

galvanism will be forwarded, post-free. 


as es IS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO- 

BODY GOOD.”—TEA at HALF-A-CROWN a POUND.— 
The varenteted state of the Share Market, and the dearness of Money in 
the City, have produced their effects, Merchants are compelled to sacri- 
fice their commoner sorts of Teas, How long this depression may last 
becomes a question ; but whilst it does continue, the public must have 
the benefit of it. The 61b. Bag of Black Tea is now, therefore, Fifteen 
Shillings. 

EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY’S OFFICE, No, 9, GREAT 
ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD. 


ANOTHER CURE OF A FOURTEEN YEARS’ ASTHMATIC 
COUGH, by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
id Extract of a letter from Mr: Epwarp Preston, Coal-merchant, 
Paragon-street, Hull, dated April 6, 1845 :— 

“* Sir,—Grateful for the relief my wife has experienced by the use of 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, from a Distressing Asthmatic Cough, with 
which she was afflicted for the last fourteen years, I feel a great desire 
that her surprising cure should be made known, for the benefit of those 
suffering as she did. Yours, &c. Epwarp Preston,” 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO SING. 
From S. Pearsa.u, Esq. of Her Majesty’s Concerts, and Vicar Choral 
of Lichfield Cathedral. 

“*Gentlemen,—A lady of distinction having pointed out to me the 
qualities of Dr. LOCOCK’S Wafers, I was induced to make trial of a 
box, and from this trial I am happy to give my testimonial in their 
favour. I fing by gr te afew of the Wafers (taken in the course of 
the day) to gradually dissolve in the mouth, my voice becomes bright and 
clear, and the tone full and distinct, They are decidedly the most effica- 
cious of any I have ever used. (Signed) SamueL PEARSALL.” 

* Lichfield, July 10, 1845,” 

Rot sens wae of meny hundred cures. may be had from every agent 
throughout the kingdom and on the Continent. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of 
asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breathand 
lungs, &c. To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as in a few hours they rernove all hoarseness, and increase the power and 
flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. 
2s. Od. and 11s, per box. 

Agents—DA SILVA and CO. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 

Sold by all medicine vendors, 














There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 


to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
cluding a connoisseur in science a /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
reasons we recommend the Taunton Sauce, in the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at our hands,’’—The Critic, 

Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury Pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeek-street, Oxford-street; Mr. Taylor, 
Regent-street ; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and, by order, of all re- 
spectable grocers and oilmen throughout the country. 


ROWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


THE SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS AND COURTS OF EUROPE, 
And universally preferred. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
For the Growth, Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and 
double that size, 21s. per bottle, 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
For Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion, Price 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 











OR, 
PEARL DENTIFRICE, , 
For Preserving and Beautifying = agg and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. 
per box. 





CAUTION. 

Spurious ds are frequently offered for sale, under the same 
names (some under the implied canctioa of royalty), the labels, bills, and 
advertisements of the original articles are copied, and cither a fictitious 
name, or the word ‘‘ GenuUINE ” is used in the place of “ RowLanp’s. 

It is therefore imperative on the purchasers to see that the Bog r 
“* Row.anp’s”’ is on oe Jana For the — o! 

ic from fraud i ition, ‘on. Commissioners of Stam 
fenaay nah the Focpeletter’ name and Sicanteke caguecken ae 
Government Stamp, thus— 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN; 
Which is affixed on the Katypor and Ovonro. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS!!! 
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R. JAMES BANKS, Printers, Booksellers, and 


Stationers’ Appraiser, 11, ‘Wellington-street North, Strand. 
Fumenes effected, and Valuations made. 











Situations @ GBanted. 


Sta WHOLESALE STATIONERS, and Others.— 
A Town Traveller, with a tion, and fully ac- 
quainted with general stationery, the — ret. and fancy trade, also 
bookselling, &c. wishes fora PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT with an 
established house, at a moderate salary; would not object to country 


agencies, 
A. B., 4, Great Bath-street, Clerkenwell, London. 














Situations | Vacant. 
O BOOKSELLERS andS' ST! ATION EBS.—Wanted, 


respectable young man, who perf d 

as ASSISTANT to aB we hem § a at Fi Circulating Library. A 
member of the Church of England would be preferred. Address, post- 
paid, to L. M. 384, High-street, Cheltenham. 











Pew Publications. 


BURNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 
This day are published, a ornamented wrappers, 


QOHILLER’ Ss MAID OF ORLEANS, 


s. 6d. 
II, SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 1s. 6d. 
Ill. FOUQUE’S MAGIC RING. Two Parts, at 2s. 
IV. MARCO hy tang Two hin at 2s, 
, in cloth, let 
SCHILLER’S JOAN’ OF ARC, pg WILLIAM TELL. 
In one vol. 4s. 
THE MAGIC RING 
MARCO VISCONTI 
*,* LISTS of the previous Parts and Volumes may be had on 
application. 
London : pres, Burns, 17, Portman-street. 





Shortly will be commenced, 
URNS’ SELECT LIBRARY : ‘designed for the 


| rae of both sexes. Prospectuses are now ready, and may be 
tion. Booksellers will be supplied in any quantity 


hte: 








through cheir' London agents. 
ripe Just published, price 1 
O* THE IGNIS FATUUS, on WILL-O’THE- 
WISP, and the FAIRIES. 
By JABEZ ALLIES, Esq. F.S 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ -hall-court, London ; 
Deighton, Worcester. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 a pocket volume), rice 1s.; by post 1s, 6d. 
HAT EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the Behe | delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford- street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
8; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 

street, Strand. 








This da uf was published, price 2s. stitched, 
R. DE PRATI, on CHRONIC DISEASES of the 
Skin, their various Causes and Cure. 
BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 

The above work may be had, postage free, in all parts of the kingdom, 
by remitting the price in postage stamps to Dr. J. De Prati, 4, Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square ; where may be had also his Essays on Con- 
sumption, Indigestion, Syphillis, and Scrofula. 





Just published, fourth edition, enlarged by a Chapter on — 
ment, price 5s. (Simpkin and “Ag and all booksellers), 
WELVE CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, and on the new and most important discoveries 
by which diess fear inquietude, &c. confusion, blush- 
ng, despondency, indecision, irresolution, headache, giddiness, failurd of 
memory, delusion, disinelination for society, study, business, &c. blood 
to the head, restlessness, wretchedness, sleeplessness, thoughts of self- 
injury, insanity, &e. ean be cured as certainly as water : thirst. 
By the Rev. WILLIS MOSELEY, A.M. LL.D 
Bedford-square. At At home from eleven to three. 
book on nervousness.’’—Professor Savage, Surgeon. 
A Pamphlet, which is the outline of the abo 
which is the e of the we, will be sent to ev 
address FOR NOTHING, ‘ ionaedileins 
N.B. If a stamp is enclosed, this will frank the pamphlet back. 





9, Bi 
“*This is the 


of phy- | 





THE ASSIZES. 
MINAL” lished, Parts I, and II. of 

Cos. CRIM NAL’ LAW CASES ; ofomprising 

of the decisions of the Judges on Crown C ‘ases reserved 
in the Central Jenteal Criminal Court ; and on all the Cireuits, with an Tia 
containing precedents of Indictments, and all the New Statutes 
of Statutes affecting the Criminal Law. Price 5s. each part, 
Part III. containing the important cases of Reg. v. Campbell and fer, 
v. Serva and Others, will be ready in a few days. 

Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just published 
LAUDE’S ESSAY on the COMPOSITION of a 
SERMON. With 100 Skeletons. By the Rev.C. Simzon. And 
an Enlarged Appendix in the Choice‘of Books, designed to assist Clergy- 
men and others in the formation of their Libraries. 12mo. containing 
456 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

SIMEON’S (Rev. CHAS.) NINETEEN SERMONS on 
ay «pratt and CHRISTIAN ARMOUR, Cloth, gilt edges, 
1s. Od. 

BAXTER’S KNOWLEDGE and LOVE. With Life, by 
Dr. Apam CLARKE. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 6d. 

CALVIN’S INSTITUTES of the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION, Translated by Fearnerstone. Royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

POCKET ASCULAPIUS; or, Every One his Own i: 
sician. With the Abernethian Code of Health and Long Life. 6d. el 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Containing the Principles 
and Practice, with ample Directions, for Drawing any Object in Perspec- 
tive. 18mo. plates, Is. 6d. 

HELIOGRAPHY : the Art of Writing, Drawing, and Taking 
Likenesses by Sunlight. 18mo. cloth, with Engravings, 1s. 

JUVENILE BUFFON ; Easy Readings in Natural History. 
60 Engravings. 18mo. cloth, Is. 


POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN, UNIVERSAL PRAYER, &c. 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 

ADAM IN PARADISE. By Dr. SourH. With Analysis 
and Preface, by Basin Montacve, Esq. 6d. 


MORE’S (Sir. THOS.) UTOPIA; or, the Best State of a 
Commonwealth. Cloth, Is, 


WOLFF’S MANUAL of HEBREW GRAMMAR, with 
POINTS, so arranged, that in the absence of a master the Student may 
learn it by himself. 8vo. 1s. 6d 


BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


R. ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
with Notes from M‘Culloch, Ricardo, Chalmers, Whately, and 





others. Edited by E. G. WAKEFIELD, Esq. with Life of the Author, Wy 


Ducatp Stewart. 4 vols. cloth, fine portraits. Published by 


Knight & Co, at 1/.; reduced to 12s. 


ELMES’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARCHITEC- 
TURAL JURISPRUDENCE; in which the Canons, Laws, and Customs 
relating to Building are collected from the best authorities ; for the use of 
Architects, Surveyors, Landlords, Tenants, Churchwardens, &c, 8yo. 
Published at 12s.; reduced to 5s. 


GALIGNANI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, 
in which the Principles, Harmony, and Beauties of the Language are so 
simplified that the student may attain it without the aid of a Master. 
= Ta improved by A. M. Sanesz, LL.D. Published at 8s. re- 

uced to 3s. 


OPPENHEIM’S GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE, with an Appendix on the Anomalies of Verbs, 8vo. Published 


at Qs.; now reduced to 2s. 6d. 

STATE and PROSPECTS of the WORLD and the 
CHURCH. By a Clergyman of the Establishment. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing Extracts from some of the best Writers on the 
subject. 12mo. cloth. Published at 6s.; now reduced to 1s. 6d. 

London : James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 











THE MOST UNIQUE AND ELEGANT NOVELTY OF THE DAY. 


Important to the leading Booksellers and Suen, a the 
United Kingdom.—Terms to the Trade unusual, 

OLBY’S SHAKSPEARIAN MOTTO NOTE- 

PAPER, ENVELOPES, and WAFERS, selected by the Com- 

— of the Shakspearian Diction Retail prices :—One quire of the 

st cream laid Paper, and 24 adhesive Envelopes, —. with various 

Mottoes, inclosed in an t box, for 1s. 6d.; or, 50 Shakspearian 

Motto Wafers, in a box, for . warranted adhesive. 

A sample-box of the Wafers, and impressions on yr a from all 
the six dies _—_ which the Note paper and envelopes of Box No. 1 are 
stamped, will be forwarded on application per post, accompanied by four 
postage stamps.—Address to 
H. DOLBY, Heraldic Engraver, Paper Embosser, and Wafer Maker, 

28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 
*,* A set of Biblical Mottoes is also in course of preparation. 
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